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The oil industry ts tryin g to add 
... faster than you can subtract 


S. far we’ve kept up with you. 

You’re subtracting oil from available supplies at the 
rate of two billion barrels a year, and the industry is 
supplying your demand. Never before have 
you needed as much oil as you’re asking 
for today — for fuel, for industry, 

for transportation. And never before 

has the oil industry supplied 

you with so much oil. 

To continue to supply you, the oil 
industry probably will drill 40,000 wells 
in 1948. Of this number, about 7,000 
will be wildcat wells, drilled in an effort 
to find more oil for your increasing 
needs. Of these wildcats, about 

85% probably will be dry holes; 

the others will discover new sources of 
oil production, will add to the oil 
you're subtracting in larger 


A close study of fossils tells scientists oot 

where a bit is drilling underneath the ae oy day. 
earth, and enables them to suggest to Only an efficient industry, using every 
production men how close they are tc P — 

possible ell-bearing rocks. possible scientific advantage, could so well 


meet the challenge of today’s record demand 

for oil. The oil industry is doing everything that 
possibly can be done to add oil faster than 

you can subtract it; everything that can be done to 
find more oil, produce more oil, transport 

more oil, refine more oil. 

You can help this effort by making 

your personal demands for petroleum products 
reasonable, by cooperating with programs 
designed to conserve oil products for the uses 

to which they are best adapted. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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SOUTHWEST Review | Contributing Editors 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


EVER SINCE our Summer issues of 1946 and 
1947, which were devoted to New Mexico, 
we have been wanting to explore the literary 
wealth of other southwestern states. Now in a 
special section under the guest editorship of 
Charles Allen, former editor of the Arizora 
Quarterly, we present the happy results of an 
investigation into the cultural status of Ari- 
zona. 

CHARLES ALLEN (turn to p. 42 for his own 
editorial remarks) is, to use the cliché, emi- 
nently qualified to undertake the compilation 
of our Arizona Section. To begin with, he sev- 
eral years ago established himself as an author- 
ity on the so-called “little” magazine with a 
series of articles published in American Pref- 
aces, Sewanee Review, and elsewhere between 
1937 and 1945. Ultimately his research re- 
sulted in a book, The Little Magazine, on which 
he collaborated with Frederick J. Hoffman and 
Carolyn F. Ulrich. This volume, published by 
Princeton University Press in 1946, inspired 
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much self-evaluation and re-evaluation among 
the literary journals. Mr. Allen shortly there- 
after entered the field of little-magazine ed- 
itorship himself, to put into practice what he 
had learned through his extensive research: he 
moved from Purdue to the University of Ari- 
zona’s English department and became editor of 
the Arizona Quarterly. More recently he has 
been editor of the University of New Mexico 
Press and of The New Mexico Quarterly Re- 
view. He is now in charge of the University 
of New Mexico Publication Series. 


SOME NOTES on Mr. Allen’s authors: MELVIN T. 
SOLVE (p. 44) has had opportunity to study 
problems of curricula in American universi- 
ties of several regions (Michigan, Oregon, 
Duke) as well as in universities of countries as 
far apart as Norway and Mexico. At present 
he heads the Department of English and is 
chairman of the facuity at the University of 
Arizona. ... FRANCES GILLMOR (p. 50) has 
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THE RED RIVER VALLEY: Then and Now 


By A. W. Neville 


fr The dean of Texas editors recalls a long lifetime 
th of Southwest history, including the story of fab- 
ulous Colonel Robert M. Jones, the strange exe- 
cution of William Goings, the coming of the 
railroads and the Trail of Tears. 


An important collection of regional lore. De- 
ap signed and printed by Carl Hertzog. Illustrated 
| with 26 drawings by Jose Cisneros. Edition lim- 
other 
— regional 
books.... 


JEFF MILTON: A Good Man with a Gun by J. Evetts Haley, $5.00 


CHARLES M. RUSSELL: The Cowboy Artist by Ramon Adams and 
Homer Britzman,:2 volume set, $25.00; 1 volume edition, $7.50 


BOWIE-KNIFE: A Saga of Early America by Raymond Thorpe, $3.00 


MEAN AS HELL: Bad Men of Texas and New Mexico by Dee Harkey, 
$3.00 


NO MAN'S LAND: God's Land But No Man’s by Carl Coke Rister, $3.00 


Headquarters for Regional Literature 


THE PERSONAL BOOKSHOP 


3330 COMMERCE STREBT. DALLAS 1. TEXAS 
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“YALE 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


David J. Dallin. ““A cool and factual book 
which marshals the facts, from Russian 
and American sources, into an intelligent 
and intelligible pattern. ... It should help 
many readers to understand what has hap- 
pened in the Far East in the last years. .. . 
It is indispensable reading at a time when 
the American people have to rethink their 
Far Eastern policy.”” Hans Kohn in the 
New York Timea. $5.00 


NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE 


Randall Stewart. “‘Stewart’s biography of 
Hawthorne is a unique achievement; it... 
brings him alive, full-blooded, athletic, and 
true.... How good it is to have a book 
that is solid and substantial, that devotes 
itself chiefly and bravely to the facts!”’ 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard Uni- 
versity. $4.00 


MEXICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


George Kubler. ‘““The appearance of this im- 
pressive, two-volume work, abundantly il- 
lustrated with half-tones, drawings, and 
maps, is of singular importance. ... Of 
prime significance to those interested in 
the history of art, anthropology, archaeol- 
ogy, or cultural history. ...The author's 
approach provides a synthesis by which the 
architectural landscape of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Mexico is thoroughly probed and viv- 
idly portrayed.’ Gibson Danes in The Yale 
Review. Illustrated. 2 Vols. $15.00 


AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 


An Interpretation 


Wolfgang Born. The author describes and il- 
lustrates landscape painting in the United 
States in the whole range of its develop- 
ment from early European models and 
American primitives to contemporary 
painters of a landscape of steel and con- 
erete. A beautiful book with 140 full-page 
reproductions. $7.50 


At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of The Yale Review 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT 
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chosen southwestern themes for most of her 
books. Windsinger is a novel with Navajo 
characters; Fruit out of Rock, another novel, 
has its setting on a fruit ranch in an Arizona 
canyon. Traders to the Navajos, written in 
collaboration with Louisa Wade Wetherill, dealt 
with the experiences of the Wetherill family 
on the Navajo reservation. In the spring the 
University of New Mexico Press will publish 
Miss Gillmor’s account of the life and times 
of Nezahualcoyotl, the poet-king of the Aztecs. 
A member of the English faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Miss Gillmor is an asso- 
ciate editor of the Arizona Quarterly. 

. VERNON YOUNG (p. 55), recently south- 
western books reviewer for Arizona Quarter! y 
and codirector of the Corelli Players in Tuc- 
son, also contributes literary and _ theatrica! 
criticism to Accent, The Hudson Review and 
Harper's... .1NCZ THRIFT (p. 66) is Professor 
of English at the University of Arizona. She 
is writing a series of light satires on the spe- 
cialists, all of whom she says she finds amusing 
wnen one wilfully refuses to take them as 
seriously as they take themselves. Miss Thrift’s 
favorite source material is the learned journal, 
but in her survey of the mathematicians she 
used several of the mathematics-for-the-many 
books. ... CLARA LEE TANNER (p. 73), author 
of more than fifty scientific and popular ar- 
ticles on southwestern subjects, is a member 
of the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Arizona. Since 1941 she has 
taught a course in southwestern Indian art, 


Cover 

A recent (1948) painting by one of 
Mexico’s foremost artists, David Alfaro 
Siqueiros’ Self Portrait was a feature of 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Art’s special 
show, “Three Contemporary Mexican 
Painters,” assembled for the State Fair of 
Texas 1948. The other artists in the show 
were Diego Rivera and Rufino Tamayo. 
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A superb new history of American writing! 


LITERARY 


HISTORY 
of the United States 


Edited by Ropert E. Spicer, WILLarp THorP 


Tuomas H. Jonnson, Henry Server Cansy 


Forty-eight contributors—including such distinguished names as 
H. L. Mencken, Carl Sandburg, Joseph Wood Krutch, Allan Nevins, 
Henry Steele Commager, Malcolm Cowley, and many others—have 
joined ‘their efforts to make this a complete critical, biographical, and 
historical record of American literature and its makers. 


Here, in three volumes, is a magnificent history, beginning with 
the earliest known fragments of New World writing and concluding 
with the rich, complex flowering of our literary culture today. The first 
two volumes examine every facet of our literature. The third volume 
is a unique bibliography of tremendous range. 


This invaluable work will be welcomed by every author, scholar, 
student of our literature. It will find its way into all libraries and into 
the homes of those who wish to understand and preserve our American 
heritage. 


Complete set, $20.00 Volumes I and II, boxed, $15.00 


Bibliography, $7.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Chamber Music 


THE GROWTH AND PRACTICE OF AN INTIMATE ART 
By Homer Ulrich 
“‘A most comprehensive history of the art of chamber music. The book is valuable as a 


source of reference, as a work of information, and as a guide to the appreciation: of the 
great number of chamber music masterpieces.’’ The Etude Music Magazine. $6.00 


The Maxims of Marcel Proust 


Edited, with a translation, by Justin O’Brien 
A short-cut to the entire philosophy of the great French writer. Professor O’Brien has 
selected 428 aphoristic remarks from Remembrance of Things Past, translated them, and 
arranged them under Proust's chief interests: Man, Society, Love, Art, and Time and 


European Literature 


1200 authors from 31 literatures, from 1870 to the present. 


Memory. English and French on facing pages. Introduction by Professor O’Brien. $3.00 


Columbia Dictionary of Modern 


Horatio Smith, General Editor 
$10.00 


— 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 27, N.Y. 


and at present she is doing research on south- 
western Indian painting while on sabbatical 
leave. 

ALEJANDRO R. ROCES (p. 81), twenty-four- 
year-old native of Manila and former captain 
in the Philippine guerrilla army, is now a stu- 
dent at the University of Arizona where he 
edits the American Veterans Committee news- 
paper. His first published story appeared in 
Arizona Quarterly in 1947. ... AMOS TAUB (p. 
83), native of Brooklyn, currently is teaching 
writing courses at the University of Arizona. 
The diversity of Mr. Taub’s writing talent is 
demonstrated by the fact that his articles have 
found publication in such varied mediums as 
Coronet and House Furnishings Review. He 
has also served as editor of a trade magazine 
and a small-town weekly. One of his principal 
interests is poetry, however, and the “‘previous- 
ly unpublished” translations of Indian poetry 
in his article are by Mr. Taub. 


TO RETURN to the SWR-originated material 
in this issue: JOHN ROSENFIELD with his ex- 
amination of “The Postwar Symphony Or- 
chestra” (p. 10) initiates a regular department 
for SWR under the general title, ‘“The Resi- 
dent Arts.” Mr. Rosenfield’s critical articles 
on the various facets of southwestern culture 
have been appearing from time to time in SWR 
since 1928, and we are indeed pleased to be 
able to present Mr. Rosenfield’s comments now 
as an every-issue feature. Readers who recall 
the Autumn 1947 SWR (“The Rosenfield 
Legend” by Garland Cullum) already know a 
good bit about Mr. Rosenfield, but it might 
be mentioned in passing that he is Amusements 
Editor of The Dallas Morning News. 

J. FRANK DOBIE is currently in Pasadena, 
where he is spending four months working at 
the Huntington Library. Next summer Mr. 
Dobie will teach courses in the literature of 

continued on page 109 
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“One of the best-written and most 
entertaining biographies of the year.” 
—DALLAS NEWS 


: L faved TEXAS was a wild place in the early 1900's, one to 

frighten and discourage a less determined preacher than 
George Carroll Berryman. But the Rev. Mr. Berryman, Baptist mis- 
sionary to the region, found doing the Lord’s work and $25 a month 
salary adequate recompense for the hardships he and his family 
endured. ...The story of the Baptist missionary and his family is 
told by his daughter, Opal Leigh Berryman. ... It is filled with won- 
derfully nostalgic material, the color and homely incident of the 


frontier."—-CHICAGO TRIBUNE. . . . . . . $3.00 


Pioneer Preacher 


by Opal Leigh Berryman 


Alice Marriott’s beautiful new book for children 
HEF IS a beautiful new book, written with authority and packed 


with accurate information on the history and lives of the Plains 
Indians. Because Miss Marriott is one of the finest ethnologists in this 
field—she has devoted her life to the study of American Indians and 
their ways, past and present—she makes the story of the Plains Indians 
fascinating reading. More than the marvelous history of these first 
Americans, this book also describes just how the Indians made things, 
and even includes a Plains Indians cookbook. Ages 9-12. Beautifully 
illustrated with drawings by Margaret Lefranc. . . . . . $2.50 


Indians on Horseback 


by Alice Marriott 
With drawings by Margaret Lefranc 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


The Postwar Symphony Orchestra 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


SINCE THE SHOOTING STOPPED, Texas has ac- 
quired still another distinction over which it 
can pound its manly chest. Texas is the only 


state in the Union, other than New York of _ 


course, that has three major symphony orches- 
tras. The term “major symphony” is subject 
to definition. It is, roughly, an orchestra spend- 
ing more than $200,000 a year and at 1949 
prices closer to $300,000; an orchestra per- 
forming from fifteen to twenty-four consecu- 
tive weeks and paying its musicians by the 
week on contract. The classification “major 
symphony” originated, we believe, with the 
American Federation of Musicians and was 
adopted by an association of symphony man- 
agers who meet twice a year to exchange boasts 
and put the best possible face on transpired 
embarrassments. To remove the subject from 
its all-too-insistent and often misleading statis- 
tics, a major symphony is an orchestra capable 
of playing any music composed in a manner 
satisfying to any assembly of music lovers. It 
costs a city between $200,000 and $300,000 
a year to make and keep one. 

The grandeur of Texas is largely statistical 
—area, population growth, bank deposits, 
building permits and the like—and Texans will 
not neglect to mention the symphonic show- 
ing, now down in black and white for every- 
body to see. The Empire State has its New 
York, Rochester and Buffalo Philharmonics; the 
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Lone Star State its Dallas, Houston and San 
Antonio symphonies. Poor California, whose 
state pride is touchier than Texas’ because the 
figures are against it, can show only two major 
orchestras, the San Francisco and the Los An- 
geles, both older than the Texas miracles and 
not a bit better. A killjoy might point out 
that the size of Texas has something to do with 
its numerical showing in the symphonic field, 
that any three-hundred-mile circle drawn in 
the Middle West would contain sites of three 
and more major orchestras even if not in one 
state. But what is the arc of a radius to the fine 
fact of a state line? Texans are satisfied that 
they, to the economic might of Rome, have 
added the culture of Greece. 

Now that the rest of the country is dis- 
posed of, the symphony cities of Texas will 
proceed to dispose of one another. One of the 
three is going to establish its claim to owning 
and maintaining the champion symphony of 
the state or region. If it doesn’t the home con- 
stituency will be seriously out of temper with 
its professional leadership. One orchestra of the 
state, badly winded by overexpansion, may not 
actively contest the mythical supremacy for 
several seasons to come. The other two are 
poised for the struggle of ballyhooed down- 
beats. 

One searches the annals of music for a 
parallel situation. Two symphony orchestras 
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From a modest be- 
ginning in 1875, we 


have grown to be the 


leading bank in the 


Southwest today. We 
look forward to con- 
tinued growth and ex- 
pansion as we keep 
step with the growing 
needs of Dallas and 


the great Southwest. 
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marching to battle under municipal flags. Per- 
haps the contests of the medieval minnesingers 
bore some resemblance, and it might be profit- 
able to reflect that these lyric jousts were 
dropped six centuries ago. What, then, will the 
orchestras fight about? Notoriety, recording 
contracts, network broadcasts, tours, televi- 
sion? Both can have all these things at the 
same time, thereby proving nothing as to 
whether Dallas is a bigger, better or more re- 
fined city than Houston. 

The only worth-while achievement would 
be musical or artistic and for this there is no 
known formula for computing a box-score. 
Dallas, first of the cities to give its orchestra 
new dimensions, has raised a target or two for 
range. It has already made a sizable contribu- 
tion to the RCA-Victor Red Seal record library 
and the current catalogue has this to say: 

“The Dallas Symphony Orchestra under its 
tireless, highly skilled and musically sound con- 


¥ MIFFLIN 
COMPANY announce the open- 
ing of their 1948 Literary Fellow- 
ship Contest. These fellowships, 
designed to help promising 
young writers who need financial 
assistance to complete book proj- 
ects, are of $2400 each, payable 
in monthly installments of $200 
— one half of the total to be 
considered an advance against 
royalties. 

Applications will be received up 
to January |, 1949. Awards will 
be made as soon as possible 
after closing date. For more com- 
plete details, write to Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Mass. 
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ductor, Antal Dorati, has given concerts of a 
quality and a range of music hardly duplicated 
elsewhere.” 

These flattering words are measurably true. 
The widening of Dallas’ musical horizon with 
abundant Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
on one end and with Hindemith, Copland, 
Kodaly, Bartok, Antheil, Villa-Lobos, Proko- 
fiev, Shostakovitch and Messiaen on the other 
has been steady and fast-moving since 1945, 
the start of the Dorati regime. 

Nineteenth-century romanticism is the 
staple symphonic fare of most American or- 
chestras, and departures from it are usually 
protested by the clientele. Dorati has made his 
Dallas audiences take both the very old and 
the very new and like it. He also broadened 
the romantic repertoire with more than the 
usual allotment of Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
with the neglected Mahler and with a quantity 
of exciting Richard Strauss. He has pursued 
this program with enormous energy, recruit- 
ing two local choirs for the rarely-performed 
Mahler Third Symphony, and training a group 
of Dallas music teachers solely to intone the 
wordless passages of Debussy’s third Nocturne, 
the “Sirenes,” which most conductors omit 
although an appreciation of the complete work 
is impossible without it. 

Dorati’s predilection for music from his na- 
tive Hungary has caused some eyebrow-lifting 
in Dallas and has elicited at least one widely- 
quoted mot, “Commerce street divides Buda 
from Pest.’’ He has, nevertheless, been frank 
about it and often to the glory of the Dallas 
Symphony. He brought to Texas the magnifi- 
cent “Psalmus Hungaricus” of Zoltan Kodaly 
which probably will receive its first recording 
in Dallas. The chorus of the North Texas State 
College sang the text, and in Hungarian. With 
Yehudi Menuhin as soloist Dorati introduced 
the Bela Bartok Violin Concerto, probably the 
noblest composition in this form since the 
Brahms. Recorded in Dallas, this brought an 
additional laurel to Texas last May. A jury of 
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His life depended upon a fast trigger-finger 


JEFF 
MILTON: 


A Good Man with a Gun 
by J. Evetts Haley 


author of THE XIT RANCH and CHARLES GOODNIGHT 
Illustrated by Harold D. Bugbee 


EFF DAVIS MILTON was no western 
gunman, but for almost seventy years 

he gambled with death against the most 
dangerous men of the West—from John 
Wesley Hardin to Bronco Bill Walters. 
As the law-enforcement officer who made 


excitement pervade this story of a Texas 
Ranger, adventurer among the lawful and 
lawless from the Rio Grande to the Sierra 
Madre, and veteran officer in lone patrol 
on the Arizona desert border. 
“Gratifyingly detailed and written with 


gusto and humor ...a well-rounded and 
sympathetic picture of one of the real 
heroes of the Old West.”—Dallas Morn- 
ing News. $5.00. 


settlement possible, he was a symbol of 
his age in the wild and sparsely settled 
regions of Texas, Arizona, and Old and 
New Mexico. Courage, daring, and rich 


AMERICA’S HEARTLAND: 


The Southwest by Green Peyton 


A persuasive study of the fiercely independent Southwest and its people, with sharply- 
focused views of gigantic Texas, shy yet handsome Arkansas, fun-loving Louisiana, leis- 
urely New Mexico, and oil-conscious Oklahoma. Illustrated, $3.75. 


NO MAN’S LAND 
by Carl Coke Rister 


“An exciting story out of the wilderness of man and nature in this corner of Oklahoma 
hitherto neglected by most historians.”—Los Angeles Times. Illustrated, $3.00. ‘ 


PERSIMMON HILL 
A Narrative of Old St. Louis and the Far West 
by William Clark Kennerly, as told to Elizabeth Russell 


“A unique and intimate picture of life in early St. Louis and the development of the West, 
historically important and, best of all, a grand adventure story.”—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Illustrated, $3.75. 


At All Bookstores 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


national music critics adjudged it the outstand- 
ing concerto recording released in 1947. 


The first piano concerto by the Brazilian 
Villa-Lobos had its first North American per- 
formance in Dallas. The concerto proved unim- 
portant but the enterprise was praiseworthy. 
Dorati personally assigned the 1947 Symphony 
League commission of $1,000 to Paul Hinde- 
mith who delivered for first performance any- 
where his “Symphonia Serena,” an elaborate 
and durable composition by one of the most 
eminent of living composers. Its Dallas pre- 
miere was heard over an NBC network. Last 
season the work was performed in Munich, 
New York, Boston, and San Francisco, 

Since 1945 Dallas has heard all nine Bee- 
thoven symphonies in a festival series of four 
concerts, many repetitions; a festival of the 
better part of Brahms including the “Deutsches 
Requiem,” a choral festival that included a 
second production of the Verdi Manzoni Re- 
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quiem, and dozens of other masterworks that 
usually are beyond the time and patience of 
conductors. 

Fort Worth, which concentrates on a prom- 
ising Civic Opera association, accepts the Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra for six subscription 
concerts a year. Tours have carried the orches- 
tra as far south as Houston and as far north 
as Oklahoma. For 1948-49 there are forty out- 
of-town concerts sweeping through five states. 
Two series of concerts have been broadcast 
over the ABC network, one over the NBC, and 
a series of eleven over high-powered WFAA- 
820. 


THESE Activities have brought to Dallas an 
enormous volume of publicity in national peri- 
odicals and big-city newspapers. None of this 
was arranged or sought but went into print 
by the sheer weight of its importance. Recent 
treatments of the Texas scene summarily have 
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Texas Authors 


win wide recognition, speaking in 
the authentic voice of Texas 


HIGH JOHN THE CONQUEROR 


John W. Wilson tells the moving story of a Negro share-cropper in Texas, 
of his young wife, and his white employer. “At the end the reader sits quiet, 
contemplating not only a particular grievance but the human lot at large. 
It is a beautiful and moving book of subtle artistry, tender austerity, quiet 
authority.”—Witter Bynner $2.50 


FAIR HAVENS 


in Texas and saw it gradually change from bucolic farming region to rich oil 
country. A simple, beautiful novel that poetically captures Texas life, the 
Texas landscape, and the rhythms of native American speech. “...an im- 
portant bit of Americana.”—Library Journal $3.50 


SUMMER ON THE WATER 


David Westheimer writes a novel of Mathilde, the beautiful, intelligent 
Negro maid in the Carably household, and of the unintentional cruelty on 
the part of Mathilde’s mistress that resulted in tragedy. “I'll want to read 
Mr. Westheimer’s next novel. He can write. And it may prove that his is 
the authentic voice of the new South.” —Lewis Gannett, New York Herald 
Tribune. $3.00 


The Macmillan Company 


B. C. Jefferson writes of the romance of young Thad Harmon, who pioneered ’ 
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UTOPIA, LTD. 


by Freeman Champney 


A study of the experimental commu- 
nity in terms of its meaning 
for today 


WILLIAM JAMES AND THE 
MODERN MOOD 
by Jane Mayhall 


What would James have said to the 
Existentialists? 


PLUS: Short stories by Warren Beck 
and Theodora Ilienberger and Other 
Articles by Joachim Joesten, Edward 
McN. Burns, William G. Carleton, and 


Paul Bixler. 


Subscribe Now | 
Through Our Special Offer 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Enclosed please find $2.50 (regular price 
$3) for a one-year subscription to THE ANTI- 
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mentioned the Dallas Symphony Orchestra as 
the major reason for ascribing to Dallas a 
supremacy in culture along with chic and 
savoir faire. 

These journalistic encomiums, unaccount- 
ably treasured by the Texan, have wounded 
the Bayou City deeply. Houston takes no hap- 
piness in its building boom as long as its higher 
nature is ignored. It is something less than an 
inference to state that the postwar brilliance 
of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra under 
Dorati cost a Houston Symphony conductor 
his job and two presidents of the Houston 
Symphony Society their peace of mind. The 
Houston Symphony, still adjusted to prewar 
standards, spent two seasons in arranging a 
directorial change, with all this entailed in 
sentimental wrenches and sullen factionalism. 
Still another season was spent “auditioning” 
ten guest conductors with the view of select- 
ing one to lead the symphony to triumph. 

The winner, named at the end of the 1947- 
48 season, was Efrem Kurtz, who previously 
had rebirthed the Kansas City Philharmonic 
on the ashes of a collapsed and discredited or- 
ganization. His Kansas City orchestra, al- 
though estimable, is not of a size or class with 
Dallas’ or what Houston plans for him, In a 
sense Kurtz is Houston’s Launcelot to meet 
Dallas’ Tristram and the matching is so ironi- 
cal that a superstitious person would say it had 
been ordained on even a higher level than that 
of the Houston and Dallas Symphony Societies. 

Kurtz was born in St. Petersburg and was 
trained in Germany. Dorati hails from Buda- 
pest and gained his first experience in Ger- 
many. Kurtz and Dorati met with the revival 
of the old Diaghilev Ballets Russes under the 
name of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
Kurtz had the title of musical director and 
Dorati that of associate. Each had charge of 
parts of the repertoire. There were, mildly, 
two camps of dancers each with its favorite 
conductor. After several American tours the 

continued on page 103 
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What are we doing here in the Southwest? 


THE YALE REVIEW was born a Connecticut Yankee... but 
there’s no fence around good reading! People the world over have 


] HW [ discovered that our 200 or so pages in each issue contain material 


of universal appeal, including: 


. live-wire discussions of currently controversial topics, writ- 


ten by renowned, experienced observers of world affairs 


. top-notch fiction by established favorites as well as by tal- 


ented newcomers making their debuts in our pages 


. verse to belie the skeptics’ cry that poetry is a lost art 
.. and intelligent, helpful reviews of current books, both fiction 


and non-fiction. 


a quarterly You will enjoy THE YALE REVIEW —the national quarterly 


published by 
Yale 
University 
Press 


which a noted author says “has substance, strength and sanity.” 


One year—$3.50 Two years—$6.00 


Mail your order to: CIRCULATION MANAGER 


THE YALE REVIEW 


143 Elm Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


There is only one DESERT MAGAZINE 


No other publication in the world 
is like this beautifully illustrated 
monthly—filled from cover to 
cover with facts and romance of 
desert life and living. There is still 
gold in the hills, and health and 
security in the valleys, for those 
who come to the desert country. 
You'll want to know more about 
this mysterious land that some 


folks fear and others learn to love. 


SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 
$3.00 PER YEAR 


It is published for those who are interested in— 


Life and lore of the Indians 

Motor trips to odd and interesting places 
Gems and minerals 

History and legends of the Southwest 
Lost mines of the desert 

Colorful personclities of the frontier 
Botany and natural sciences 

Mining, homesteads and ranches 
Landmarks and oases 


Life and customs of those who live on the great 
American desert. 


MAGAZINE 


PALM DESERT, CALIF. 
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“...A superlative job of bringing local lore to life on the printed page...” 
—From FOLKSONG: U.S.A., edited by Alan Lomax and the late John A. Lomax. 


TEXAS FOLKLORE 
BOOKSHELF 


Good Reading That All America Loves 


15 Volumes for 
the Price of 12 


This $40 Value 
Saves you 25% 


Single Copies Also Available—at Prices Shown 


Here—offered for the first time as a complete bookshelf for homes and libraries— 
are 15 volumes providing a veritable wealth of Texas and Southwestern lore. Here 
are legends...ballads (with sample melodies) ...and entertaining anecdotes. Anthol- 
ogies all, with one exception... filled with material collected and recorded through 
the years by more than 200 folklore experts. 


These are the annuals of the Texas Folklore Society from 1916 to 1946, so aptly termed 
“the best regional publication in the United States.” Notable editors of these annuals 
have been Stith Thompson, J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boatright, Harry H. Ransom, 
Donald Day. One volume was designed by Stanley Marcus, another was printed by 


Carl Hertzog, and the limited printings add to the value of all. The list follows: 


ROUND THE LEVEE. I, 1916, a 1935 reprint. Includes 
Texas Play-Party Songs and Games—Religious Beliefs of 
Tejas, or Hasanias, Indians—State Industrial School Boys’ 
Slang—How Sandy Got His Meat—Traditions of Waco 
Indians—A Mexican Border Ballad—Wéild Horse Stories 
—Folklore and Its Influence—The Hell Hounds: A Negro 
Tradition—Prehistoric Development of Satire—Unex- 
plored Treasures of Texas Folklore. 112 pages . . . $2.50 


COFFEE IN THE GOURD. II, 1923, a 1935 reprint. In- 
cludes ‘‘One Evening As I Sat Courting’’—Human Foun- 
dation Sacrifices in Balkan Ballads—Decline and De- 
cadence of Folk Metaphor—Indian Pictographs of the 
Big Bend—The Cowboy Dance—Miscellany of Texas 
Folklore—Brazos Bottom Philosophy—The ‘‘Blues’’ as 
Folk Songs—Customs among German Descendants of 
Gillespie County—Customs and Superstitions among 
Texas Mexicans—Pedro and Pancho—Weather Wisdom 
of Texas-Mexican Border. 111 om | illustrated and with 
musical examples . . . $2.50 


TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN LORE. VI, 1927, a 1934 
reprint. Includes Folklore of the Texas-Mexican Vaquero 


—Tales and Rhymes of a Texas Household—Lore of the 
Llano Estacado—Names in Old Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Territory—Nicknames in Texas Oil Fields—The Devil’s 
Grotto—Myths of Tejas Indians—A Note on Four Negro 
Wards—Ballads and Songs of Frontier Folk—Songs the 
Cowboys Sing—Songs of the Open Range—‘‘The Texas 
Cowboy’’—Cowboy Songs Again—Ballad of ‘‘Davy 
Crockett’’—"‘Annie Breen from Old Kaintuck’’—Other 
Songs and Ballads. 259 nem, with numerous musical 


FOLLOW DE DRINKIN* GOU'D. VII, 1928. Includes Play- 
Party in Oklahoma—Folklore Relating to Texas Birds— 
Tall Tales for Tenderfeet—Fishback Yarns from the 
Sulphurs—Paul Bunyan: Oil Man—Pipeline Days and 
Paul Bunyan—Le Loup Blanc of Bolivar’s Peninsula— 
Pioneer Folk Tales—The Corn Thief—The Texas Pecan: 
The Man in the Moon—Follow the Drinking Gourd— 
Some Negro Folksongs of Texas—Six Negro Folksongs— 
Confidences from Old Nacogdoches—Ghosts of Lake 
Jackson—How Mr. Polecat Got His Scent—De Pot-Song 
—Notes on Recent Treatments of Negro Folklore— 
Characteristics of Cowboy Songs—More Ballads and 


Songs of Frontier Folk. 201 pages, with numerous musi- 
cal examples for the ballads. . . . . $2.50 


MAN, BIRD, AND BEAST. VIII, 1930. Includes Ranch 
Remedios—Northwestern Oklahoma Folk Cures—Tales 
and Songs of Texas-Mexicans—Legends of Wichita 
County—Jointsnake and Hoop Snake—Strap Buckner of 
the Texas Frontier—Jesse Holmes, ‘‘Fool-Killer’’—Find- 
ing Folklorists—Research in Balladry and Folk Songs. 
185 pages, illustrated and with musical examples . $2.50 


SOUTHWESTERN LORE. IX, 1931. Includes Folklore 
Shooting—Razorbacks—Cowboy Lore in Colorado— 
Myths in Oil Finding—Folklore of King Ranch Mexicans 
—The Mexican Pastor—Mexican Plazas Along the River 
of Souls—Folk Foods of Rio Grande Valley—Songs the 
Vaqueros Sing—Treasure Hunting in Masterpieces of 
Spanish Literature—Grandfather Wiley and His Dream 
—Buried in Bexar County—Captain Kidd and His Treas- 
ure—Superstitions About Cotton—Brazos Bottom Philos- 
ophy—Mr. ’Possum and Mr. Coon—Myths and Customs 
of Tejas Indians—Hell in Texas—Oh, Bury Me Not— 
A Love-of-God Shave. 199 pages, with several musical 


TONE THE BELL EASY. X, 1932. Includes Juneteenth— 
Dyin’ Easy—New Mexico Witch Tales—Five Legends 
of the Southwest—Folk-Curing Among Mexicans— 
Among My People—Mustang Gray: Fact, Tradition, and 
Song—The Hermit of Las Vegas—Strap Buckner Again— 
British Ballads in Texas—Old-Time White Camp-Meet- 
ing Spirituals. 200 pages, illustrated and with musical 
SPUR-OF-THE-COCK. XI, 1933. Includes Spur-of-the- 
Cock: Hero of the Mayo Indians—El Nifio Perdido— 
Folk Names of Texas Cacti—Cats and the Occult—Old- 
Time Negro Proverbs. 112 poses, with several musical 


PURO MEXICANO. XIl, 1935. Includes A Pack Load of 
Mexican Tales (26 of them)—The Wonderful Chirrio- 
nera—Br’er Coyote—The Bullet-Swallower—Tales from 
San Elizario—Metamorphosis of a Felk Tale—How 
Tehuana Women Became Handsome—The Flaming 
Flower—Juan Garcia Goes to Heaven—The Eagle Lover 
—Legends from Durango—Holy Ghost Canyon—Old- 
Time New Mexican Usages—Sons of the Devil—Catorce 
—Little White Dog—Ranchero Sayings of the Border— 
Songs of Mexican Migration—Encharted City of Monte 
Alban 261 pages, with musical nearer (volume de- 
signed by Stanley Marcus) . . 


COYOTE WISDOM. XIV, 1938. Includes Little Animals 
of Mexico—Coyote: Animal and Folk-Character—Pueblo 
Versions of Old World Tales—Navajo Creation Myths— 
Trubble, Brudder Alligator, Trubble—Philosophy in 
Folklore—Comic Exempla in the Pioneer Pulpit—Run- 
ning Down the Fool Killer—Legend Making on the 
Concho—Pie-Biter—The Wart Doctor—Traditional Na- 
cogdoches—Snap Party in Mills County—Christmasing 
with the Tarah : A Story of Its Curse 
—Mexican Folk Escapades and Tales—Cuerpo sin Alma 
—Tales to Tell—Paisano Tracks—An English Source of 
“The Trail to Mexico’’—‘‘There Were Three (Two) 
Crows.’’ 300 pages, well illustrated and with several 
musical examples . . . . « « « $5.00 


TEXIAN STOMPING GROUNDS. XVII, 1941. Includes 
On the Jefferson Road—‘‘Hoping Out’’ in East Texas— 
Pie Suppers—Yogi Oil—The Austin Hill Folk—Frijoles 
—Rancho Buena Vista—Honor the Fiddler !—Toodala— 
Play Party Games of South Texas—Negro Folk Tales— 
Voodoo Man of the Brazos—How the Burro Tricked the 
Buzzard—Will-o’-the-Wisp of the Esperanza—The Ford 
Epigram—The Life of Christ in Ten Acts—Pioneer Chil- 
dren’s Games. 162 pages, illustrated and with musical 


BACKWOODS TO BORDER. XVIII, 1943. Includes A 
Buffalo Hunter and His Song—The Arkansas Traveler— 
Backwoods Belles—‘‘Well Done, Liar’’—Moses Evans: 
Wild Man of the Woods—At a Branding Roundup— 
Cowboy Dance Calls—Legend of the Valley of Paint— 
Grave Decoration—The Ghost Nun—Paisano Tracks, in- 
cluding Ghost Stories, Davy Crockett Again, and The 
Last Herd of Longhorns—Fighting a Nest of Bumblebees 
—Folklore of Texas Plants—Negro Nicknames—Two 
Negro Folk Tales—Riddles of Texas Mexican Children 
—Mexican Animal Tales—Rope-Jumping Rhymes—Pipe- 
line Diction—Anecdotes About Lawyers. 235 pages, il- 
lustrated and with musical examples. . . . . $2.50 


FROM HELL TO BREAKFAST. XIX, 1944. Includes Negro 
Baptizings—Adventures of a Ballad Hunter—Carrie 
Dykes, Midwife—Big Sam and De Golden Chariot—Tale 
of the Two C Mexican Miinchausen—Some 
Odd Mexican Customs—Legend of the Tengo Frio Bird— 
Leaves of Mesquite Grass—Dancing Makes Fun—Dane- 
ing Makes Rain—Indian Sign on the Spaniard’s Cattle— 
Ear Marks—White Comanches—Panther Yarns—More 
About ‘‘Hell in Texas’’—Oil Patch Talk—Old Newt, 
Practical Joker—Moron Jokes—The Musical Snake— 
Song of the Little Llano—The Threshing Crew—The Low 
Down on Jim Bowie. 215 pages, illustrated . . $2.50 


GIB MORGAN: Minstrel of the Oil Fields. XX, 1945. By 
Mody C. Boatright. What Paul Bunyan is to lumbering, 
what Pecos Bill is to the range cattle industry, what 
Mike Fink is to keelboating, Gib Morgan is to oil. Mr. 
Boatright describes the life that Gib Morgan lived, and 
sets down the tales Gib Morgan told (51 of them). This 
book is a result of a study of the oil industry’s impact 
upon American folklore. 104 pages, illustrated (Printed 


MEXICAN BORDER BALLADS AND OTHER LORE. XXI, 
1946. ‘‘Corridos of the Mexican Border’’ including 
Corrido de Heraclio Bernal—Corrido de Kansas—Los 
Reenganchados a Kansas—Corrido de Los Pronunciados— 
Corrido del Capital Jol—Pancho Villa en Torreon— 
Versos de Los Bandidos de Notias—El Contrabando del 
Paso. Also other lore including The Envious and the 
Envied Compadres—Do Rattlesnakes Swallow Their 
Young?—Folktales of the Alabama—Coushatta Indians 
—John Tales—Literary Growth of the Louisiana Bull- 
frog—In Defense of Mrs. Mann. 140 pages, with musical 


SOME FOLK-SONGS OF THE NEGRO, collected and 
recorded back in 1912 by Will H. Thomas, former presi- 
dent of Texas Folk-Lore Society. The pamphlet includes 
16 songs with foreword by Mr. Thomas. This was the 
Society’s first publication, unnumbered. It was reprinted 
in 1936. 13 pages, paperbound ... . . . $0.25 


NOTE: This list does not include out-of-print Vols. Il, V, XV, and 
XVI... and IV and XIII which are already collectors’ items. No annual 
was published in 1947. Announcement will be made of later volumes. 
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WouRLIEZER ORGANS 


FOUR GREAT ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ANY BUDGET... 


SERIES 20 TWO-MANUAL .. . The ultimate in elec- 
tronic instruments, respecting the cherished tonal 
traditions of the finest organs. Playing arrangements 
and console dimengions conform rigidly to recom- 
mendations of American Guild of Organists. 


SERIES 50 TWO-MANUAL .. . Leader of the medi- 
um-priced field, this is an instrument of classic 
beauty and it magnificently fills the demand for organ 
music at low cost. All playing dimensions meet the 
most exacting requirements. 


SERIES 10 SINGLE-MANUAL .. . This beautiful in- 
strument of the small spinet piano size incorporates 
features formerly found only in higher priced organs. 
It possesses a variety of perfectly proportioned voices 
true to traditional organ music. 


SERIES 6 SINGLE-MANUAL... The lowest priced 
quality organ on the market, selling for less than 
many pianos and opening new avenues for musical 
expression. It ‘s completelv self-contained and re- 
quires no separate tone cabinet. 


Write for Appointment or Complete Information 


BROOK MAYS & COMPANY 


Since 1901” 


1005 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas 


1008 Main St., Fort Worth, Texas 


Also Headquarters for These Fine Pianos: 


KNABE — JANSSEN — JESSE FRENCH & SONS — LESTER (BETSY ROSS) — WURLITZER 


With Specialized Departments for: 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS—SHEET MUSIC—BAND INSTRUMENTS—RADIOS AND APPLIANCES 
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Esau the Hunter 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


FOR GENERATIONS stretching back behind 
the horizon of chronicled time, the hairy 
one called Esau has been held up as a ser- 
mon against improvidence, thriftlessness, 
surrender to appetite, foolish evaluation of 
the offerings that life makes. 

Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of 
the woods and fields. He could read signs; 
he knew all the shepherd lore about weeds, 
snails, and stars. Walls cramped him; cush- 
ions smothered him; the smallness of small 
people wilted him. Only out in the open 
could he expand. “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the 
bands of Orion?” 

His twin brother Jacob was cunning 
too—-cunning in getting and holding. He 
never went hunting, but dwelt in the tents 
where he kept tally on every lamb added 
to the estate and on every ephah of wheat 
advanced to a servant. His old father Isaac 
loved Esau, saw in him the vanished 
strength and freedom of his own youth, 
delighted in the wild taste of the venison 
he brought home. The mother of the boys 
loved Jacob and took pride in the way he 
saved, hoarded pieces of string, and spied 
on the hirelings. Jacob would some day 
sit in the seats of the mighty, and God 
would listen for his advice—given in the 
form of humble prayer, of course—on 


how to run the country. 
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One winter morning, long before day- 
light, Esau went out to hunt. He was 
making for a hollow on the other side of 
the last line of hills. He did not need sun 
or stars or wind to course by; something 
inside him was as true as a compass. He 
did not see the sun that morning. A bitter 
wind driving rain blew up against him at 
dawn. He knew it would send the deer 
into coverts, but he kept on going. He 
crawled through mud, slid on rocks, crept 
through brush. Water dripped from his 
eyebrows. By the time he turned home- 
ward his feet were leaden and his soaked 
clothes weighed like a heavy drag. 

At night when he came in, empty- 
handed, he was trembling with cold and 
hunger. Nothing makes a man so hollow 
as walking all day, sodden and chilled to 
the marrow, in biting wind and rain. As 
he dragged into the warm, lighted tent, 
he smelled the stew that Jacob had been 
comfortably and calculatingly seething. 
He was so faint that he reeled. Every fiber 
in his being called out for the steaming 
nourishment, as cracked soil yearns for 
moisture. He was a part of the good earth. 

And Esau said to Jacob, “Feed me, I 
pray thee, with that same red pottage. I 
am faint.” 

And Jacob said, “Convey to me thy 
birthright, and I will give you to eat.” 
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And Esau said, “Behold I am at the 
point to die. What profit shall my birth- 
right do to me unless I eat?” 

And Jacob said, “Swear to me this 
day.” And Esau sware away his birthright 
for something to eat. 

Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage 
of lentiles; and he did eat and drink and 
rose up and went his way. 

The years passed and Jacob, going his 
way, gained property and power. He 
cheated his father-in-law, schemed to cir- 
cumvent nature, and became the model 
for all graspers after unearned increments 
that the world has since rewarded. He be- 
came the upholder of all respectabilities 
and was the main pillar of society. He ad- 
vanced the orthodoxy of all royalists of 
all time: Keep on top by keeping others 
down. When he gave a gift it was to win 
a favor. When in the stillness of evening 
he heard the chirp of crickets, he won- 
dered if the shepherds of his far-spread 
flock were listening against wolves. When 
he gave a farthing to a blind singer of 
ballads, he silently accused him of shift- 
lessness. The ballad bore no meaning for 
him. 

And the way that Esau went was still 
the way of the hunter, over the hills and 
far away, the sun and the rain in his face, 
free from the bondages of property, free 
from the gnawing lust to possess every- 
thing he saw and to outsmart all his fel- 
low men. He did not consider himself wise 
enough to give God much advice. Yet he 
was no shiftless rabbit-hunter of Rip Van 
Winkle irresponsibility with an outcast 
cur for his only respecter. Despite Jacob’s 
craftiness and his own appetite, he had 
tents, family, and flocks. He owned things, 
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but things did not own him. On warm 
spring days he could lie on the grass and 
listen to it grow and receive a joy beyond 
that of watching his own sheep fatten on 
it or of wanting, like Nebuchadnezzar, to 
eat it himself. When the wind blew fresh, 
he could sniff it and gladden within him- 
self at how the old does were sniffing it 
too and working their ears and nostrils. 
He could stretch out for hours on the 
ground, his back to a log, watching over 
a valley, the light clouds drifting one way, 
the cawing ravens flying another, and, 
thus lingering, feel something sweet and 
clarifying to his soul, a kind of liberation, 
seep into him. On spring nights he lis- 
tened to the nightingales. In his heart he 
thanked every ballad singer that he heard. 
Jacob said he was childish; Rachel said he 
was childlike; his nephew Joseph and other 
boys thought him a hero. Long afterward 
another treader of the open lands, who 
liked to lie down in green pastures, wait by 
still waters and trace the handiwork of 
God in the firmament, remembered this 
hunter and sang a song: “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills.” 


In time Esau grew too wobbly in the 
knees to follow a trail, too weak in muscle 
to draw a bow, too watery in the eyes to 
pick out the flick of a stag’s antler in the 
bush. Like his father Isaac before him, 
though, he still craved strong venison and 
remembered free days with the wild 
things. Poet Whitney Montgomery has 
pictured “Esau Grown Old”: 


Make room for him 
By the fireplace; 

He is done with the hunt, 
He is done with the chase. 
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He is done with the hills 
And the torrent’s thunder 

And the deep, dark woods 
That he loved to wander. 


Let him sit in 
His chair and nap, 
With his hairy hands 


Crossed in his lap. 


And when he would 
Recount old glories, 
Be kind and listen 


To his stories. 


Despite the hate 

Of God and his mother, 
He has had more 

Than his crafty brother. 
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CLYDE EAGLETON 


THE COMBINATION of letters in the title 
above represents both danger and hope for 
the world; if the letters “U.N.” were 
omitted, there would remain only danger. 
Whether war will come or not will de- 
pend, as it did in the past two World 
Wars, on what a potential enemy believes 
to be the attitude of the United States; 
and that attitude depends, of course, upon 
the expression by the American people of 
a policy which they are willing to support. 
In the long run, the question of war is a 
question of the operation of the American 
democratic system. 

What is it that the American people are 
so afraid of nowadays? Never have we 
been in such a frenzy of apprehension, but 
what it is that frightens us so much is not 
at all clear. The usual answer is “com- 
munism,” and it does seem to be true that 
whenever this word is mentioned our 
backbones cave in and our minds refuse 
to function properly. Still, this is not a suf- 
ficient answer, for no one seems to know 
what is meant by “communism.” 

If by communism we mean a new polit- 
ical and economic theory, what is so terri- 
fying about that? Let me say at once that 
I am not a Communist, nor would I favor 
the establishment of communism in this 
country. But I do not see why we should 
lose our heads as we are now doing. We 
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started our career as a nation on the basis 
of a new political theory, and we have 
since contributed some further novel ideas. 
We have never been afraid of new things. 
We have to have a new car and a new re- 
frigerator every year; whenever any new 
gadget comes out we rush to buy it. Why 
should we be afraid of a new political phi- 
losophy? Why should we not behave to- 
ward it as we do toward other new things 
—that is, examine it, accept what we think 
is good, and reject what we think is not so 
good? That is our usual habit; why should 
we react differently now? In any case, 
communism is not so new. We have known 
socialism, which moves in the direction of 
communism, for a long time, and are not 
frightened by it; we have been able to be 
friendly and co-operative with socialistic 
regimes. 

It has always been a part of American 
political philosophy that a people have the 
right to whatever form of government or 
society they wish; we fought a Revolution 
and, indeed, two World Wars in support 
of this belief. Why should we be so fright- 
ened when other people attempt new ideas 
as we did? After all, in 1776 we were the 
radicals; we were afraid of the rest of the 
world, and the rest of the world was afraid 
of us. But now it is admitted that Amer- 
ican democratic ideas did some good in the 
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world; it is conceivable that someone else, 
with other new ideas, could do us some 
good. If so, the part of wisdom would be 
to study these new ideas, rather than make 
an outcast of anyone who reads a com- 
munist book or speaks the word “Marx” 
out loud. 

For that matter, even if communism 
were our worst enemy, it would still be our 
duty to study it. You don’t fight a war by 
instructing every soldier to keep his eyes 
closed and not to look at the enemy; on 
the contrary, Intelligence studies the en- 
emy’s every move and thought. It simply 
does not make sense, nor does it befit the 
American character, to be so fearful of 
something that you cannot look it in the 
face. 

But perhaps it is not the theory of com- 
munism of which we are afraid. Perhaps 
it is the fact of dictatorship—which is 
something quite different from commu- 
nism. We do not like the brutal controls 
exercised by the Soviet government, and 
we would not want them in our country. 
Dictatorship, however, may appear in any 
country and in connection with any phi- 
losophy; it is not necessarily connected 
with communism. There has been plenty 
of dictatorship in the world that has not 
frightened us. Indeed, we co-operate on 
friendly terms with a number of dictator- 


ships. Why, then, should we be so particu- - 


larly fearful of the Soviet dictatorship? 


Or perhaps it is something still different | 


which frightens us. Perhaps we are afraid 
of Soviet expansionism; that, at any rate, 
is what I am afraid of. Again, this is no 
new thing. I suppose there has hardly been 
a day in history in which some nation was 
not seeking to expand at the expense of 
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others. It is no fun to stop such expansion, 
but we have faced it and stopped it before. 
It is not enough just to have hysterics . 
about it. If Soviet expansionism must be 
stopped—and I think it must—then we 
had better do more than cuss the Com- 
munists; we had better study where and 
how to stop it. We may find that, big as 
we are, it will be quite a job for us to han- 
dle, all by ourselves, and that we may need 
some help. 

Which has more reason to be afraid, the 
United States or the Soviet Union? The 
United States came out of war by far the 
strongest nation in the world, both in 
military, economic, and productive power 
and in moral and military leadership. Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, was left devastated 
and with practically all the other states of 
the world opposed to her. She would be 
unable to fight a major war, and she knows 
that if she got into such a war most of the 
world would line up against her under our 
leadership, just as it is now voting against 
her consistently in the United Nations 
under our leadership. And finally, we have 
the atomic bomb. * 

Furthermore, the logic of the situation 
is that we must attack Russia, not that 
Russia will attack us. She can get what she 
wants in eastern Europe, a little piece at 
a time, without initiating war against us. 
It would be quite foolish for her to risk 
fighting a war across the ocean against the 
greatest power in the world, when she can 
achieve her aims without taking such a 
risk. If there is to be a war, in the old mili- 
tary meaning of the word, we are the ones 
who must start the attack, and we must 
do it on the other side of the world from 
us. Russia will not take the risk of military 
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action, upon either her own or our initia- 
tive. 

Who is doing the war-mongering to- 
day? Practically every preacher in his pul- 
pit, every newspaper, every radio com- 
mentator in the United States regularly 
denounces the Soviet Union. In the same 
issue of the daily papers in which the fa- 
mous war-mongering speech by Vishinsky 
was reported, there appeared a statement 
by the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the House of Representa- 
tives affirming his belief that we must get 
Russia. Other government officials have 
flatly asserted that we ought to drop 
atomic bombs on Russia immediately. The 
Truman Doctrine of aid to Greece was a 
direct challenge to Russia; and the de- 
mand for military training and the draft, 
together with the presence of the fleet in 
the Mediterranean and the air force in 
England, may be regarded as an effort to 
back up that challenge. No such threats 
have come from any Russian official or 
have appeared in any Russian newspaper. 

We accuse the Soviet Union of aggres- 
sive expansion in eastern Europe; at the 
same time, under the guise of setting up a 
strategic trusteeship area, we have taken 
control of the whole northern Pacific re- 
gion. We were frightened at the idea of 
Russian bases in Spitzbergen or North 
Africa, but our bases extend from Iceland 
and the coast of West Africa to the Philip- 
pines and Japan—covering over half the 
world on the map. Russia can control the 
votes and military power of seven states; 
the United States is organizing into a mil- 
itary system the whole of North, Central, 
and South America, with control over two 
oceans. The Mediterranean is important to 
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the Soviet Union, but we have blocked her 
off at Greece and Turkey. We want the 
Dardanelles internationalized, but we 
would not permit this to be done to the 
Panama Canal. Could any nation be so 
completely wrong that the United States 
would never be able to vote for her in 
the United Nations? It seems incredible, 
but the record in regard to Russia is almost 


that bad. 


It will be observed that in what I have 
said there is not a word in defense of the 
Soviet Union. I have no such word to of- 
fer; Russia’s attitude toward international 
matters is indefensible. But if we are to 
find some way other than war of getting 
along with this powerful state, we need to 
examine our own conduct and its effect 
upon the Russians. They know that they 
are in disfavor with most of the world, and 
in a minority. Therefore they are on the 
defensive. They are stubborn and suspic- 
ious. Perhaps every move we have made is 
justifiable; but the Russians would say 
that if we have a right to take such steps 
for the security of the United States, then 
they have a right to take similar steps to 
obtain security for themselves. So we ar- 
rive at the same old impasse, from which 
in the past the only exit has been war. Look 
at all the anticommunist hysteria in the 
United States, all the war talk (which is 
heard only in the United States), through 
Russian eyes—or through the eyes of any 
outsider. What is the policy of the United 
States? Is it to build peace through the 
United Nations, or is it simply to get 
Russia? 


WHAT HAS BEEN the attitude of the United 
States in the United Nations? It must be 
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noted in the first place that it was the 
United States which at San Francisco made 
the United Nations the weak institution 
it is today. Our influence was so great that 
we could have had almost any kind of 
United Nations we might have wanted. 
What we wanted and got was a much 
weaker organization than many others 
wished to have. We would not give to any 
organ of the United Nations any legisla- 
tive power whatever. The only field in 
which we gave the United Nations any 
authority to make a decision was with re- 
gard to action against an aggressor, and in 
this field we reserved our own position by 
the veto. We were not willing to have our 
disputes settled by the United Nations, 
not even willing to submit legal disputes 
to a court for judicial settlement. We 
were not willing to accept the interna- 
tional police force for which the Russians 
asked at Dumbarton Oaks. Finally, by 
way of reinsurance, we supported the do- 
mestic questions clause, by which we 
meant that any question we regarded as an 
internal matter could not be touched by 
the United Nations. 

We took this stand to protect our own 
national sovereignty, forgetting that a 
lawbreaker could take advantage of the 
same protection. The government believed 
that the American people would not be 
willing to accept any restrictions upon our 
national sovereignty. President Roosevelt 
was afraid that the Senate would do to the 
United Nations Charter what an earlier 
Senate had done to President Wilson’s 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Whether he was right or wrong I have 
never been quite sure; but there can be 
no doubt that the United Nations was 
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made weak in the first place because the 
United States wished it to be weak. 


Have we made any effort to strengthen 
the United Nations since its inception? I 
am afraid the answer is no. Of course, we 
have paid our dues and attended meetings 
and worked assiduously at routine matters. 
But we have not suggested that we would 
be willing to support changes in the direc- 
tion of making the United Nations able 
to do the job the American people want 
it to do. When we joined the United Na- 
tions we presumably accepted a new policy 
which meant depending for our security 
upon collective action; but as citizens we 
continue to think as if we had never joined. 
The same habit of thought appears to have 
dictated President Truman’s action in of- 
fering aid to Greece and in challenging 
Russia in that area. 

The offer of economic aid to Greece was 
perfectly legitimate—as was the inclusion 
of military aid, since the Greek govern- 
ment must have enough military strength 
to provide stability. It is a fact, however, 
that the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion had already conducted an investiga- 
tion of the situation and had recommended 
certain measures, including administrative 
supervision by the United Nations. Its 
recommendations were wholly disre- 
garded. If we had really wished to support 
the United Nations, we could have asked 
it, or the agencies connected with it, to do 
all or part of the job of economic aid to 
Greece. When we bypassed the United Na- 
tions as we did, we inevitably weakened it. 

The Truman message said in effect that 
Russia was a threat to the peace, and 
warned Russia that the United States was 
prepared to stop her in Greece and Tur- 
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key. This declaration was, I should say, a 
violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Under the Charter each member 
gives up its right to decide who is the ag- 
gressor and leaves to the Council the de- 
cision as to whether there is a threat to 
the peace. Each member further agrees 
that it will not use armed force against an- 
other state except in accordance with the 
Charter. President Truman said that he 
was supporting the United Nations, but 
there cannot be a United Nations if each 
member is free to decide for itself who is 
the aggressor and to take independent ac- 
tion against that state. 

Now it is quite true that if we had at- 
tempted to carry out the Truman Doc- 
trine through the Security Council, it 
would probably have been vetoed there 
by the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, it 
would have been much better to live up 
to our obligations as far as we could. If 
and when we had shown that the United 
Nations was unable to do the job, we 
would have been much better justified in 
the eyes of the world in proceeding to 
act independently. 

It was said that the matter was too ur- 
gent to permit our waiting. But what was 
done to meet that urgency? Suppose Rus- 
sia had marched into Greece the next 
day? Suppose she should march into Greece 
tomorrow? It was not until months after 
our enunciation of the Truman Doctrine 
that we began to strengthen our armed 
forces, and even yet we are not prepared 
to fight a war. We could have acted 
through the United Nations without los- 
ing a single advantage. 

The same thing may be said with regard 
to the Marshall Plan. It is excellent in it- 
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self, but it should be carried out at least 
in part through the United Nations. Our 
tergiversations with regard to Palestine 
have greatly discouraged members of the 
United Nations. Perhaps our action as to 
Korea and Berlin indicates a beginning 
awareness of our need for the United Na- 
tions. 


In all these matters we act alone, on the 
same old nationalistic basis. It is strange 
how the American people have jumped 
from the isolation of ten or fifteen years 
ago to the assumption of complete and sole 
responsibility for the whole world. We 
scorn help from others; we say to the 
United Nations and to other states, don’t 
worry, we will settle this Russian question 
all by ourselves. But why should we take on 
the Soviet Union all by ourselves? Why 
should we not seek as much help as the 
United Nations can give us? If we were to 
work sincerely through the United Na- 
tions, other states would have more confi- 
dence in us and would give us at least their 
moral and legal support, and probably 
some physical support as well. But if we are 
to make it the U.S. against the U.S.S.R., 
refusing help from the U.N., then no 
member of the United Nations will be ob- 
ligated to help us in our private feud. The 
nations will choose sides as they wish. Some 
of them will have to be on the side of Rus- 
sia; others will keep out if they can. 

The responsibility for the strength or 
weakness of the United Nations is clearly 
ours, for only the United States can make 
the United Nations strong. If we do not 
take the lead, no one can. Russia could not 
do it if she wanted to. The Soviet Union 
might oppose changes that would make 
the United Nations stronger; but until we 
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take the initiative in proposing such 
changes the question does not arise. Thus 
the primary responsibility falls on us, and 
our government can act to fulfil it only 
if the American people authorize it to 
act. Each individual citizen is responsible. 
You cannot pass the buck to the State 
Department, to newspapers, to politicians, 
to Russia, or to anyone else. Ours is a 
democracy, and it is up to the people to 
see to it that it works properly. 


THE MORE WE STuDy the international sit- 
uation, the more we are forced back to the 
study of American democracy. If we 
American citizens would individually play 
our proper parts in the operation of our 
democratic system, then the United States 
would be able to play as it should the role 
of responsible leader in the community of 
nations. If the individual American citizen 
does not play his part, democracy will have 
failed. Then the chances for order in the 
world will be very slim, and with war to 
be continually prepared for, the chances 
of individual prosperity and happiness 
will be even slimmer. 

What worries me most in this connec- 
tion is the question: Don’t we trust our 
own democracy? Are we afraid that it will 
not be able to stand up in competition 
with communism? If we have any reason 
to fear this, it will not be enough just to 
cuss the Communists or even to confront 
them with armed force. If what they are 
doing is better than what we are doing, 
people will follow them rather than us, 
and even our own mighty strength will 
not maintain democracy. The only answer 
to such a challenge is to make our own 
democracy so much better that people will 
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prefer it to communism. We cannot cram 
our philosophy down the throats of peo- 
ples by force, as Hitler and Mussolini and 
Stalin have tried to do. This is the very 
attitude against which we fought two 
World Wars. Our democratic system, like 
any system of government, exists to serve 
the people. If we wish our system to pre- 
vail, we shall have to find ways of serving 
the people better than they are served by 
any other system. A businessman who is 
faced with competition does not just sit 
around and cuss his competitor; he figures 
on ways and means by which he can at- 
tract more people to him than his com- 
petitor can. Personally, I am not at all of 
the opinion that communism is a better 
system than ours. But unless our capital- 
istic democracy can work more efficiently 
to serve the individual human being, it 
will have a hard time in the competition 
of propaganda for the support of other 
peoples. 

The success of a democracy depends 
upon the intelligence, the vigilance, the 
tolerance and fairness, the courage and 
energy with which the individual citizen 
participates in its operation. But democ- 
racy is not functioning when a Congres- 
sional committee, using evidence which the 
F.B.I. regarded as insufficient for building 
a legal case, can smear the reputation of 
persons who have no way of defending 
themselves against such an attack. This 
sort of thing is possible because people do 
not live up to their democratic beliefs; 
they convict a man on no more than the 
word of a renegade Communist, a word 
which they would not have believed on a 
stack of Bibles the day before his recanta- 
tion, but which is now gospel because he 
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has said that he recanted. When our people 
get to the point of destroying the happi- 
ness of thousands of persons on such un- 
authoritative or hearsay evidence as they 
are today accepting, then we are in danger 
of falling prey to the very sort of undemo- 
cratic interference with individual rights 
that we fear in communism. 


At least half of our citizens make little 
effort to understand the problems of gov- 
ernment, or to tell the government what 
they want done. The average citizen is 
inclined to say that this is the fault of 
someone else. He complains that he does 
not have reliable information upon which 
to base a judgment. But he could have such 
information if he insisted upon having it. 
He could refuse to buy newspapers which 
supply him with only scandalous or sensa- 
tional news. If he demanded something 
more than the sports pages and comic 
strips, the newspapers would give him 
what he wanted. How many columns, for 
example, does your newspaper provide 
concerning the United Nations? Did you 
ever complain because the space given to 
this subject is so small? Did you ever think 
of asking the government to set up an im- 
partial news supply service? 

But if the information were provided, 
how could the citizen be induced to make 
use of it? If it came to him over the radio, 
would he turn it off and choose Charlie 
McCarthy instead? Would he listen or read 
enough to make an intelligent determina- 
tion of an issue? 

Finally, supposing that the citizen had 
the information, that he made use of it, 
and that he formed an intelligent judg- 
ment, how could he effectively convey his 
wishes to the government? It is really a 
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shocking thing that in this democracy 
which we hold up as a model for all democ- 
racies, in this country of the greatest sci- 
entific, managerial, and technological abil- 
ity, we have provided no means whatever 
by which the people can tell the govern- 
ment what they want upon any one given 
issue, or by which the government can find 
out what the people want. And yet we de- 
fine democracy as a system in which the 
will of the people prevails. 

It is true that the citizen does not have 
the time or the ability to pass upon all the 
numerous and technically difficult prob- 
lems which a government must decide. 
Thus the question of delegation of powers 
arises. In what fields should the people re- 
serve the right to make decisions, and in 
what fields should they delegate this right 
to the government? The problem involves 
the distrust of government which is tra- 
ditional in America, and which is caused 
by the failure of the people themselves to 
provide better government. 

Why is it that the American people can- 
not do as well in democratic government 
as they do in business and science and in- 
dustry? Why is it that a scientist who 
invents so radical and terrible a thing as 
the atomic bomb is greeted with great ap- 
plause, while a political scientist who makes 
proposals for changes in our government 
to take care of the social consequences of 
this new invention is denounced as a rad- 
ical and a dangerous fellow? Why is it 
that the American people spend two bil- 
lions for the development of atomic energy 
in time of war, but nothing for the study of 
political or social methods for its control? 
How is it that we are willing to spend 350 
billions in war, but are content with a 
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budget for the whole United Nations 
which is less than what New York City 
spends to clean its streets? 


‘If we had been as enterprising and cour- 
ageous in government and democratic pro- 
cedures as we have been in business, our 
government would be far more efficient 
today. But the same businessman who says 
scofingly that he would never permit in 
his business such inefficient procedures as 
our government now uses, would probably 
vote against any proposal to improve the 
government, or would be totally inert and 
uninterested in the proposal. It is com- 
monly assumed that the good old ways of 
American democracy are perfect and ever- 
lasting. It is sometimes regarded as un- 
patriotic even to suggest any change in 
them. Yet all things change, and the de- 
velopment of economic enterprise has al- 
tered life for us so greatly that the old 
ways are proving insufficient to solve our 
new problems. It may even be necessary to 
do something about our capitalistic meth- 
ods. (It is a mournful reflection upon the 
state of public opinion today that the very 
enunciation of such a possibility is often 
labeled “‘communistic.”) We must realize 
that we cannot live on our past laurels. We 
cannot afford to fall behind in the very 
dangerous competition which we now face 
with communistic and totalitarian forms 
of government. 


THESE QUESTIONS concerning our democ- 
racy are not at all irrelevant to a discus- 
sion of the U.S., the U.N., and the U.S.S.R. 
Nothing could be more relevant, for the 
solution of this difficult and dangerous sit- 
uation depends almost entirely upon the 
American people. We can content our- 
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selves with cussing the Russians and witch- 
hunting for Communists, as we are now 
doing, in which case the chances are good 
—on the basis of historical precedent— 
that we will end up in a war with the 
Soviet Union for which we will be unpre- 
pared. Preparation for modern war means 
drastic governmental controls, universal 
military training, industrial mobilization, 
even going underground—and all this in 
what we used to call peacetime, because we 
can no longer wait to get ready until after 
the war starts. I can see no sign that the 
American people are willing to prepare to 
this extent. 

On the other hand, we can act with the 
responsibility which democracy requires 
of its citizens—and without which democ- 
racy must fail—and try to find a better 
answer. The only better answer I know is 
to strengthen the United Nations so that 
it can protect us against war; or at any 
rate so that if the use of force becomes 
necessary it will be a police action of the 
whole world against the aggressor, and not 
merely a duel between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. 

It is no answer to say that Russia would 
not agree thus to strengthen the United 
Nations. The immediate fact is that the 
American people do not agree to it; and 
until they agree, not even a start can be 
made. Since this is a democracy, until the 
people demand a change the government 
must assume that they are content with 
existing policies. A number of voices have, 
it is true, been raised in demand; but for 
the most part the American people remain 
inert. Certainly, we have not called upon 
our government to take steps to strengthen 
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the United Nations. We have not said that 
we are willing to submit our disputes to 
an international tribunal for final settle- 
ment; that we would accept a new law 
agreed upon by a majority of nations or 
votes; that we are willing to back up the 
United Nations with whatever armed 
force it may need to suppress aggression. 
We have not said that we are willing to 
pay the price, and until we say this our 
government cannot go ahead. We may 
have to say it strongly, to convince the 
Senate and the world that we mean it. 
What I have said above sounds like 
world government, and this is undoubt- 
edly the long-run objective; but it would 
be foolish to expect it soon. Political evolu- 
tion is a slow and frequently painful 


process. It depends upon popular accept- 
ance—in this case, primarily acceptance 
by the American people. The sooner we 
are prepared to support international rule 
by law, the sooner we can hope to achieve 
this ideal. We will have to include in such 
a system the Soviet Union and other gov- 
ernments which we may dislike. Until we 
have made up our minds to this solution, 
we must keep ready for another World 
War; we must keep our powder dry, and 
have plenty of it on hand. I hope, however, 
that we will think in terms not of war, 
but of joint police action by the nations 
of the world against any aggressor. That 
is a job for the whole law-abiding com- 
munity of nations; I can see no reason why 
we should undertake it alone. 


Now Times Zero MARY POOLE 


Now times zero is no finite sum, 

the total is enormous nothingness, 

equated with silence waiting to repossess 
the universe in equilibrium. 


To greet a scientist cry fee fie ho hum, 

to mad mathematics soothingly acquiesce. 
The future is an abyss quite bottomless, 
but cliff hanging’s part of the curriculum. 


One man with an abacus may walk this way 
safe in a world that is residual, 

when now times zero is a heap of stones 
glimmering in twilight of the perfect day, 
beginning the count of the incalculable 
problem of dinosaur and human bones. 
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Aspens in Hidden Valley 


SCOTT GREER 


Softly the shedding winds 
Polish the stones of this hidden valley; 

Their white scales ripple the sinking fire of the autumn noon. 
And I, out of houses, a forest 

Of houses concealing great darkness, 

Come here with the last clear sun hours veining 

The whispering arches and walls of the sun’s great room, 


Around me I hear but the quiet sound 

Of tearing, as slightly in undulant archings 

They harvest the heat-heavy aspen, tearing her summer down 
To darkening, drifting, galaxies | 
Crushed under the stone of late autumn | 
In soft wine-yellow drifts on the snow-scarred ground. | 


Around me the seasons at shifting, 

Tiny veins snapping, the yellow sky rhythmed 

With showers of bright pale meteors, minutely and gently falling; 
And even as I watch, the thin limbs drift 

Their darkening skins through winter, 

Searching already the slowing air for the rhythms of frost. 


And I turn, as I leave the bare valley 
(It was yesterday ... but the aspens are gone: 
Yes, it was long ago...) 


I turn back, as I reach the black granite, 
j To look down the darkening canyon, 

Seeking a place in a fallen autumn, a yellow fountain of flame 
Through the blinding forests of rain, and the ranges of snow. 


And far, the dark hands of the distance yet hold, and yet gently unfold 
In a last dim light, then as now, as forever— 

A golden flush between baring limbs and the drift of the aspen glow; 
Great light sweeps up from the frozen ground 

With the heart of their flame on this planet, | 
And their delicate shapes flake the wintering mind | 
Like yellow stars come, through the cold. 
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The Art of John Skolle 


RUTH MORGAN 


IN THE worps of Benedetto Croce, “Art is 
what everybody knows it is.” Even the most 
casual observer has had countless opportunities 
to prove this unhappy truth for himself. If two 
paintings are hung side by side, one an abstrac- 
tion, the other a red barn, the latter will enjoy 
an unquestioned victory in public acclaim. No 
matter how uninspired the painting, it becomes 
the observer’s choice merely because it is rec- 
ognizable. The abstraction beside it may be 
skilfully executed, yet the majority will shy 
away from it because it represents something 
unknown. If the beholder lacks the curiosity to 
investigate its intelligibility, the abstraction 
merely creates resentment, for people in general 
do not wish to be disturbed by the unfamiliar. 
The two major divisions in the great field of 
painting are represented by the purely pictorial 
artist on the one hand, and on the other the 
modern artist concerned with the presentation 
of the higher and more abstract principles per- 
taining to creative effort—striving to widen 
the boundaries of an age dedicated to photo- 
graphic realism and naturalism. More simply, 
the imitative versus the expressive form. 
Granted that the modern movement has 
dominated the trend of contemporary painting, 
it would seem that the persistence of prejudice 
in favor of the familiar bodes ill for a happy 
union between the modern painter and his 
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audience. Does not Croce’s statement imply the 
futility of explaining new forms, or of hoping 
that contemporary art will ever be accepted 
and enjoyed by the majority? Too often we 
have seen the despair of the museum directors 
in the face of the layman’s condemnation of 
contemporary exhibits. Small wonder that our 
directors of art turn hopefully to the younger 
generation, preferring to concentrate their en- 
ergies upon the education of future audiences. 
Lacking all prejudice, harboring no precon- 
ceived ideas, children have ever been the hope 
of the ardent standard-bearer. 


But must our creative talent await an audi- 
ence in the next generation? True, a good two- 
thirds of the artists of the past century were 
difficult for the contemporary public to under- 
stand. But our present world, bent upon ex- 
ploring new areas of knowledge that push back 
the boundaries of time and space, should be 
better prepared than was the world of the nine- 
teenth century to accept innovations. Our civi- 
lization needs as never before the humanizing 
influence of a living art, which constitutes one 
of the few remaining defenses against the ap- 
palling materialism that menaces us. And yet 
the impact of art upon daily life is still felt 
only by a limited group whose experience and 
knowledge have made them receptive. In spite 
of the wonderfully conscientious efforts of our 
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critics, our educational institutions, and Pepsi- 
Cola, it would seem that complete acceptance 
of today’s art awaits some dim and happy 
future when prejudice and nescience shall 
have been miraculously abolished—when, per- 
haps, television will be able to project flashing 
glimpses of color and form into every home 
and accomplish for the visual arts what radio 
has accomplished for music. 

Happily, there is another implication in 
Croce’s perceptive statement. It provides us 
with a useful yardstick to measure the modern 
artist’s courage, vitality, and integrity. Can 
we fail to acclaim the resolution and zest he 
brings, in the face of prevailing prejudice, to 
the exploration of new forms? Whether or not 
he enjoys popular sanction, today’s artist finds 
little stimulation in depicting the red barn. 
The truly creative artist can no longer content 
himself with mere recording. He must strive to 
reach our emotions. He is compelled to lift the 
imagination and lend richer color to the whole 
of our life and experience. Can we, his audi- 
ence, renounce all healthy curiosity, the joy of 
new experience, and the thrill of sudden dis- 
covery? Or will we acknowledge a real debt to 
a genuinely creative effort that strives to pre- 
sent us with one of the few ordered aspects of 
our overwhelmingly confused universe? 

The artist of integrity makes no compromise 
to meet any temporary system of pretty, photo- 
graphic, or trivially flattering art. His approach 
is never sentimental; rather, it is dynamic, 
subtle, and inventive. His effort goes into the 
creation, through interpretation or invention, 
of lasting universal values. This approach re- 
quires of him implicit confidence in his senses 
and complete truthfulness with himself. 
Always the genuine artist’s incentive comes 
from within. 

The average layman may find his first tour of 
the modern art gallery as frustrating as his first 
encounter with a large group of people of an 
unfamiliar race. He is unable to distinguish one 


individual from another, and the total effect 
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remains one of uncompromising foreignness. 
Fortunately, however, a knowledge of ethnol- 
ogy is not a prerequisite for the ability to dis- 
tinguish the individual from others of his race. 
Perception, sympathy, and experience make for 
a happy acquaintance with one man, who in 
turn familiarizes the stranger with his people. 
Similarly, a specific acquaintance with any one 
of the varied idioms embraced in the inclusive 
term “modern art” constitutes a helpful ap- 
proach to the entire contemporary trend. 

One artist through whom we may profitably 
make this individual approach to the under- 
standing of modern art is John Skolle. His 
work affords us an opportunity to inspect at 
close range a category of modern art which 
might be called Abstract Fantasy. 

Certainly the devotees of the familiar could 
ask no happier approach to the abstract element 
in modern painting than through John Skolle’s 
highly imaginative and fanciful world of plas- 
tic form. Although a child may easily follow 
him in his excursion into the realm of enchant- 
ment, only a few observers will have an exact 
idea of the means by which the delightful jour- 
ney was accomplished. Having at his command 
a wealth of knowledge of diverse art forms, an 
extraordinary mastery of technique, and a re- 
markable sensitivity to the dramatic possibilitics 
of color orchestration, Skolle is well equipped 
to give form to the subtle workings of the 
imagination, which he finds infinitely richer 
for creative painting than the field of visual 
reality. 

By the time Skolle settled in the Southwest 
in 1942, his talent had already matured. He 
had lived, worked, and exhibited both in 
Europe and in America. Santa Fe, its open-door 
museum policy assuring an attitude of toler- 
ance, proved a fortunate choice of residence. 
The artistic climate was favorable to Skolle’s 
talent. His work soon attracted the attention 
of Raymond Jonson, who is intensely active in 
the field of abstract and nonrepresentational 
painting. Always on the alert for vital new 
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talent, Jonson, a member of the art faculty of 
the University of New Mexico, welcomed 
Skolle and presented his work at the University 
Art Gallery. He predicted that Skolle’s name 
would be added to the list of stimulating paint- 
ers who had worked earlier in the area around 
Santa Fe and Taos—Marsden Hartley, Paul 
Burin, John Marin, Andrew Dasburg, B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, and Emil Bisttram. Raymond Jon- 
son’s interest, friendship, and encouragement 
undoubtedly influenced Skolle in his decision 
to remain in the Southwest. 

Concerning his own history, Skolle says: 


I am an American citizen born in Germany in 
1903. I am of Bohemian descent. In keeping 
with a long tradition my father was a circus 
performer in his early life but later became a 
college professor. In his autobiography, pub- 
lished in Prague, he tells about an aunt who 
was a lion tamer until one of her pets tore 
her to pieces. My grandfather was a tightrope 
walker, who when he became too old for the 
job, took to drink. The men in the taverns 
would tease him when he was in his cups. 
Drawing a chalk line on the floor they would 
jeer and ask: ““Now let us see if you can do it!” 
—whereupon he invariably flew into a rage. 
One year while the circus was in winter quar- 
ters in Uladno, Bohemia, a large building 
caught fire. When the blaze was at its height 
someone remembered that a small child had 
been forgotten in the uppermost story. All 
efforts to rescue it failed. Finally my grand- 
father pulled himself together, climbed up on 
the outside of the burning building, danced 
along a deadly ledge, then with the child in his 
arms, walked the length of the high coping 
backward, bringing the child to safety. A week 


later he died from the burns but his reputation 
was firmly established and no one ever said a 
taunting word about him again. 


My early inclinations as an acrobat were for- 
cibly stilled. I was to become a doctor. As a 
compromise I decided to be an artist. The sub- 
sequent ups and downs of my career include 
being a professional cowboy and a chauffeur 
for a mental institution. 


I studied at the Academy of Fine Arts in Leip- 
zig and spent years as assistant to a number 
of established painters in New York. In 1929 
and 1930 I lived in Colorado teaching art for 
some time at the Junior High School in Lamar 
and frequently exhibited at the Denver Art 
Museum. From 1932 to 1940 I had a studio in 
the south of France, traveling widely in Europe 
and Africa. Apart from my own creative 
painting I did fabric designs for Paris fashion 
houses and illustrations for French newspapers 
and for the Bruna Publishing House in Amster- 
dam. During the winter of 1937, through the 
courtesy of Julien Levy, I designed exhibits for 
the World’s Fair in the New York studio of 
Russel Wright. I had a studio in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, from 1942 to 1946. Since then I have 
been head of the art department at Brownmoor 
School for Girls in Phoenix, Arizona, where I 
recently completed five large murals at Camel- 
back Inn, a luxurious resort. 


Time is proving the truth of Raymond Jon- 
son’s prophecy. The intense light, the sharply 
outlined shapes, the broad planes of the south- 
western region continue to make dramatic ap- 
peal to Skolle’s imagination. Ardent admirers 
of the Southwest can scarcely ignore this 
artist’s highly individual expression of his new- 
found world of form. 
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Religzon and the Soctal Sczences 


FRED D. GEALY 


THERE WAS A TIME when people were religious 
but had no word for it. Astonishingly enough, 
the words “religion” and “religious” do not 
occur in the King James Version of the Old 
Testament. The former occurs only five times 
in the same version of the New Testament, the 
latter only twice. Now we have a word for it. 
Again astonishingly enough, we cannot agree 
on what the word means. And this is extremely 
bothersome when one wants to talk about reli- 
gion. A careful thinker is happy only when he 
can define his terms. He wonders indeed if 
there is any use in either thinking or talking 
unless he knows precisely what he is talking 
about, unless the language symbols he uses 
have not merely defined and agreed meanings, 
but some sort of additional nonsymbolic value, 
unless they are inescapably enmeshed in in- 
controvertible and public fact. Nevertheless, 
although the effort to isolate, identify, and 
define the religious category has been in many 
ways fruitful and must remain a permanent 
pursuit of the historian and philosopher of 
religion, it is true that the varieties of religious 
experience and the multiplicity of meanings 
which the word has had constitute too rich and 
complex a manifold to be compacted into a 
formula. 

To be specific, it sometimes seems to me odd 
that although religious concerns have, so far as 
I can see, rather largely determined the course 
of my life, the work I have done, the places 
where I have lived, and have, so to speak, fur- 
nished the handles by which I have tried to 
take hold of life, yet if I were asked just what 
religion is I should doubtless falter and stam- 
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mer and end by saying that it is all made of 
sighs and tears, of faith and service, of fantasy 
and passion, of humbleness and adoration. Of 
course such language is not academic. It does 
not take the place of the plumb line, the meas- 
uring rod, the test tube or the scalpel. Yet it 
does have the merit of being alive and exuber- 
ant. And in the language of Max Otto, it 
avoids the philosopher’s bad habit of dipping 
an intellectual net into fluid experience and 
mistaking a catch of abstractions for quivering 
life. 

Religion as such is not to be strictly identi- 
fied with any of the historic forms with which 
it has clothed itself, any more than Christian- 
ity is to be exclusively identified with any of 
the Christian groups which claim the name. 
There is no need to deny the name of Christian 
to any group who are concerned to find any- 
where in the long Christian tradition an inte- 
grating center for the ordering and enrichment 
of life: Quakers or Greek and Roman Cath- 
olics, Jehovah’s Witnesses or Anglicans, Meth- 
odists or Baptists, even Universalists or Unita- 
rians. This does not mezn that all interpreta- 
tions of Christianity are equally valid histori- 
cally or philosophically, or are equally rich, 
stimulating, or meaningful for the individual 
or for society. It does not mean that all reli- 
gions are the same, or are equally true or desir- 
able, nor yet that differences are unimportant. 
It is rather a way of thinking and speaking 
which provides room for the obvious facts of 
change, variety, growth. In other words, it 
affirms a living universe. 

A living language cannot be imprisoned in a 
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dictionary. Neither can living religion be per- 
manently confined to any historical or em- 
pirical form by means of which it once made 
fruitful contact with the minds of men. All 
living things exist by virtue of a persistent 
resolute interaction with each other. Life feeds 
only upon life. The problem of religion in any 
age is how to relate itself energetically and cre- 
atively to the dominant life patterns of its 
time, theoretical and practical. If one defines 
explanation as restatement in terms of current 
interests and assumptions, obviously there can 
be no final explanation of anything. Taken 
seriously this means that neither the canoniza- 
tion of scriptures nor the decrees of councils 
nor the pronouncements of church officials can 
prevent the shifts in modes of thinking which 
must characterize human life as long as history 
endures. It even means that no religious group 
has the right to rest comfortably in an ortho- 
doxy or to insist that its forms and patterns are 
an absolute in time. If God is a Living God, it 
means that any man who beds himself down in 
a sacred scripture, a historic creed, a decree of 
some council, or who insists on the necessity of 
apostolic succession tactually transmitted or on 
an exclusively sacramental mediation of the 
gifts of religion, is an idolater. When geological 
shifts, so to speak, take place in the contour of 
the mind, it is fatuous to suppose that expla- 
nations which are satisfying on one level will 
be relevant on the other. 

This does not mean that the problem of reli- 
gion is merely one of adjustment either to the 
dominant thought patterns of the time or to 
the social institutions which prevail at any 
given moment in history. If on the one hand 
religions cling with notorious tenacity to in- 
herited goods, on the other hand they have been 
among the most revolutionary forces in his- 
tory. Sometimes religions are classified into two 
groups, those which have had individual foun- 
ders and those which have not. It is good for 
us to remember that all the religions which 
we know as universal religions—Christianity, 
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Islam, and Buddhism—are religions with foun- 
ders, and that all religious founders are rebels 
and revolutionaries. They are persons who re- 
ject and repudiate, they are dissenters and non- 
conformists. In religion no truly great man has 
been a conformist. This is the profounder 
meaning of the appalling amount of asceticism, 
of world- and life-negation which character- 
izes the history of religions. 

Yet if religion stands for spontaneity, dis- 
continuity and revolution, it also stands for 
conservation, continuity, order, and tradition. 
Religions can be understood only within the 
total cultural complex which they have helped 
to bring into being. Religion lives only as it 
shapes and reshapes its environment in terms 
of itself. Every cult tends to create a culture. 
Contemporary cultures are to a much greater 
extent than we know the products of the his- 
toric religions. Our inherited religious patterns, 
still the habiliments of the spirit for great 
numbers of people, are bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. Indeed the continuities of life 
are such as to prevent any significant expres- 
sion of any important interpretation of the 
meaning of things from ever falling into com- 
plete desuetude. There is always something true 
and important in every sincerely projected and 
widely believed interpretation of life. 

The persistent problems which life sets for 
religion are essentially the same as those we con- 
front in every other area. They are caused by 
the fact that we are both dependent upon the 
past and at the same time independent of it. 
We cannot live without history, yet we cannot 
live in it. Our problem is that of every traveler: 
how much baggage shall we carry with us, and 
what shall it be? It is always the traveler him- 
self who must decide this, not his ancestors. 

If the economic and political revolutions of 
our time have confronted traditional religion 
the world over with baffling problems, the same 
is true of those bloodless revolutions which 
have been slowly but surely taking place in the 
mind of man during the recent centuries. One 
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or two of these might be mentioned here for 
special consideration. 


IF THERE Is any one word or idea which epit- 
omizes the dominant approach of the modern 
mind to the problems of life, it is the idea of 
process, the belief that the universe is an inter- 
locking system in which every part sustains a 
necessary relation to every other part. Move- 
ment and change are impressive as being of the 
very essence of things. The only knowledge 
that is of any use to man, and in which he can 
have any confidence, is that which he can dis- 
cover in the processes in which he is involved. 
What he wants to know is at what points he 
can secure control over his environment and 
work his will upon it, and at what points he 
must meekly bow in submission to a world not 
of his own making which says to him: Thus 
far and no farther shalt thou come. The crack- 
ing of the atom may bring great good or great 
woe to the world. But in either case ic must be 
taken as evidence both that the capacity of 
mankind to manipulate and bring into use the 
subsurface energies hidden in the nature of 
things is inconceivably great, and that the 
world of nature on its part is irresistibly re- 
sponsive and submissive to man’s will and pur- 
pose. 

In the light of modern man’s interests and 
of the achievements effected by means neatly 
fashioned to fit the ends in view, one can 
understand why religion with its interest in 
primary or ultimate causes has been regarded 
with as much indifference by the historian, the 
social scientist, the psychologist, as by the 
geographer or chemist. To affirm God as Crea- 
tor is to say nothing about process, and the 
affirmation is from this standpoint useless. In 
his Introduction to the History of History, 
Professor Shotwell of Columbia asks the ques- 
tion, “What is the weakness of the theological 
interpretation of history?” His answer is that 
its weakness is the same as that of the myth: 
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The interpretation is outside of history 
altogether. Grant all that theology claims, that 
Rome fell and England arose, that Ametica 
was discovered, or was so long undiscovered, 
because “God wills it.”” That does not enlarge 
our knowledge of the process. ...If man is a 
free agent, even to a limited degree, he can find 
the meaning of his history in the history itself 
—the only meaning which is of any value as a 
guide to conduct or as throwing light upon his 
actions. 


The point may be further illustrated by a para- 
graph from The Architecture of the Universe, 
by W. F. G. Swann, Director of the Bartol 
Research Foundation of the Franklin Institute: 


In the mediaeval school of thought, the sun 
went around the earth because it was carried 
by angels. If some inquiring mind had raised 
the question of why the angels wanted to carry 
the sun around the earth, the probable answer 
would have been to the effect that “that was 
not for us to inquire into.” Now, strange as 
it may seem, it is not the decree forbidding us 
to inquire into the authority of the angels which 
causes trouble, but rather the ineffectiveness 
of the postulate itself. If something were 
known about the habits of angels which would 
enable us to conclude that they would carry 
the planets around in ovals of the right shape 
—if there were something characteristic of 
their actions which would account for the 
known simple relation between the distances 
of the planets from the sun and the speeds at 
which they travel—if from the activities of 
angels we could predict when eclipses would 
occur, then, the hypothesis of angels would be 
a very useful one in science, even though we 
were forbidden to inquire as to the origin of 
the angels themselves. The trouble about the 
angels, however, is that they provide nothing 
but a spectacle. They simply join in the dance 
of the planets without adding any meaning 
to it. 


Again, in the introduction to his monumental 
History of the Expansion of Christianity Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Scott Latourette says of him- 
self that he 

has been trained in the school of modern his- 
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tory which looks askance at the supernatural 
and sees in the flow of events simply mechani- 
cal and human factors—geographical, climatic, 
economic, political, social, aesthetic, and intel- 
lectual. Most members of this school decline 
to affirm any cosmic significance in human his- 
tory. If in the story of the human race they 
discern any determining cause or causes (and 
many of them are unable to do so) they find 
them in some factor or combination of fac- 
tors which by themselves cannot be labeled 
as “supernatural.” Usually they seek causes, 
but believe them to be only in preceding events, 
in human nature, and in the physical environ- 
ment. It is from this standpoint that these 
volumes are written. 


Of course Latourette has not here given full 
expression to his faith. But that a reputable 
history of Christianity should have been writ- 
ten from the point of view described indi- 
cates in itself how radical a shift has taken 
place in the common mind of our time. That 
so important a period of history as that which 
we like to call the modern period should be 
primarily interested in the how rather than the 
why of causation, and that we should find so 
unsatisfying all our answers as to why things 
happen except as we can learn from discovering 
how they happen, presents the historic reli- 
gions with as serious a situation as they have 
ever faced. 


So far as the social sciences, including his- 
tory, are concerned, the result is that they have 
become to all intents and purposes descriptive 
rather than normative sciences. Sir Charles 
Oman, the Oxford historian, may be taken as 
representative of his craft when he says in 
On the Writing of History: 


History is a series of happenings, punctuated 
by cataclysms, not a logical and orderly proc- 
ess... and those who try to explain it by the 
popular slogans such as are inspired by the 
words “Evolution” and “Progress” are not to 
be trusted. ... Philosophers are the enemies of 
history, trying to make out of a series of 
strange and perplexing happenings which we 
have before us, something logical and tending 
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to an end—evolution, progress, illumination, 
what you will... . One can but set down what 
happened, to the best of one’s ability, remem- 
bering that unlike Plutarch or the Venerable 
Bede, our end is not “to imitate that which is 
good, and to shun that which is hurtful and 
perverse,” but rather to arrive at facts, not to 
make moral judgments. 


As disturbing to most people as is this frag- 
mentization of history, this dissolution of every 
metaphysical link which binds events together 
and determines the direction of their course, 
we should at least remember that if it throws 
into the discard the nineteenth-century Spen- 
cerian evolutionary theory of progress, it is 
equally critical of the cycle theory of history, 
or of the historical dogmas of Karl Marx. 
Most people do not want quite so much inde- 
pendence as Sir Charles offers us. Nevertheless 
we should be grateful for the greater degree 
of pliability and manipulability which we may 
believe characterizes the context of life. 

We must admit that with these gains have 
also come losses. What is supposed to be the 
morally indifferent and valueless abstract world 
of the university classroom has undoubtedly 
presented a quite different problem to the lay 
student than it has to the teacher who is a 
professional intellectual, and whose coin is 
ideas. The appraisal of his university experi- 
ence by Harold Laski in an article entitled 
“Why I am a Marxist,” written some ten years 
ago, may perhaps be regarded as typical. He 
wrote: 


My debt to Oxford is immeasurable. Contact 
there with the late Professor Dicey, with Mr. 
Herbert Fisher and Professor Ernest Barker 
was, on the purely academic plane, a superb 
experience. But they were all, if I may so 
phrase it, aloof from life. Oxford generally, 
so far as its teachers were concerned, thought 
about social problems in a way which sug- 
gested interest in them but not responsibility 
for their solution. It told you, as it were, that 
correct analysis was important. It did not sug- 
gest that, when the analysis was made, any 
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obligation emerged to act upon the principles 
it suggested. 


A few years ago, in our own country, Archi- 
bald MacLeish wrote a scathing essay called The 
Irresponsibles, by which term he would desig- 
nate contemporary scholars. “The scholar,” he 
stated, “has made himself as indifferent to 
values, as careless of significance, as bored with 
meanings as the chemist. He is a refugee from 
consequences, an exile from the responsibil- 
ities of moral choice.” 


WHAT IS THE BEARING of all this on reli- 
gion? And what is the bearing of religion on 
all this? It is now a commonplace to define 
religion in terms of the conservation of values. 
So far, so good, although it must be remem- 
bered that spiritual values are not conserved 
like strawberries, nor are they transmitted 
from one generation to another like a four- 
poster bed. Values need always to be restated 
and reaffirmed. Since history is a process of 
becoming, their worth in new situations al- 
ways needs to be demonstrated. 

It must also be asserted, however, that re- 
ligion has to do with fact. It is a pernicious 
error to suppose that values and facts are mu- 
tually indifferent to each other. It is just be- 
cause their interrelationship is so vital that 
religion must work seriously with scientific 
method, or methods—assuming that there may 
be more than one, assuming even that in the 
solution of a scientific problem one method 
may be suited to one stage and another method 
to another. For it may be taken for granted 
that what we call scientific method has no 
more right to be rigorous and inflexible than 
does a religious pattern, and that it must in- 
clude a method for detecting and correcting 
errors of procedure as well as of fact. Our 
concern with process must be genuine and 
persistent. 

There can be no substitute for as honest and 
objective a study of history as we know how 
to make. Surely no possible religious value 
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can accrue to us by our pretending to discover 
our prejudices in history and insisting beyond 
all reason on building houses on foundations 
which are not there. Sometimes one is utterly 
amazed at the amount of anguish which has 
been caused by the historical study of the 
Bible and of the traditions of the Ancient 
Church. Surely even an‘ elementary under- 
standing of history as process, of the behavior 
of men and their minds, and of the meaning 
of religion, ought long since to have given us 
new perspectives. Of course it is true that the 
question of the exact significance of history 
for faith has been long debated, nor is there 
agreement as to what the answer is. Neverthe- 
less we should know that if on the one hand 
religion, like life, is most intimately related to 
the total past, it also, like life, transcends it 
and is free to give fuller and more adequate 
expression to itself. 

Religion, then, to remain alive must in part 
seek its expression on the basis of, through, and 
in the discoveries of the social sciences. If re- 
ligion calls upon us to do justly and to love 
mercy, it is only an understanding of the 
nature of man and of the world—which it is 
the function of all the sciences to make known 
—and an understanding of the goals toward 
which history should tend, that can fill the 
words justice and mercy with valid content. 
This means that in addition to social science 
as descriptive of the de facto state of affairs in 
society, there needs to be developed an adequate 
scientific method for verifying normative so- 
cial theory, and that in some way the gulf be- 
tween the philosophy of value and the philos- 
ophy of science must be bridged. Religion has 
always been concerned with the “‘is” and the 
“ought.” “Thus saith the Lord” points to 
fact, but not to neutral fact; it is always fact 
which issues in obligation. Sometimes religion 
more than the sciences recognizes that life is 
going somewhere, that the matter of its direc- 
tion is crucial, and that where we are going is 
much more important than where we are. 
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ARIZONA SECTION 
Edited by Charles Allen 


A Presumptuous Suggestion? 


I HOPE YOU WILL LIKE this Arizona Sec- 
tion of Tue SoutHwest Review. If you 
do, or for that matter if you don’t, write 
the authors (in care of this magazine, Dal- 
las 5, Texas) your opinions of their essays 
and stories. There are not many persons in 
Arizona capable of producing articles and 
stories equal to the quality of this Section, 
and I think the breed ought to be encour- 
aged. There are so few Arizona writers of 
merit, in fact, that I am certain it would 
take two years of hard work to fill up an 
issue of THE SouTHWEsT REVIEW. 
Arizona does have, however, a good 
many persons of wide information, crit- 
ical insight, and potential writing ability. 
They are teachers, government workers, 
businessmen, doctors, ranchers: men who 
would make time for thinking and writ- 
ing if they could be assured of a token fi- 
nancial recognition for their time and ef- 
fort—and if they could be trained to write. 
What Arizona needs, and what every other 
state in the Southwest needs, is a public 
and a magazine willing to support authors 
at the rate of two hundred dollars for an 
article or story. Hours and days, even 
months, are involved in writing a good 
piece of from three to five thousand words. 
Two hundred dollars for so much thinking 
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and effort is not much, admittedly, but it 
is at least a gesture of fairness and good 
will. There are still many persons who do 
not demand full payment for services ren- 
dered, especially if the services seem to be 
for the public welfare. 

Arizona has its quarterly review, and it 
has an editor, Desmond Powell, who is 
tactful and decisive enough to develop 
those people who have something to say 
and the ability to learn to write. The next 
step for the people of Arizona is to make 
it possible to pay two hundred dollars for 
an essay or story, twenty-five dollars for 
a good poem, and twenty dollars (plus the 
book) for a good book review. There are 
several steps possible beyond this sugges- 
tion, but only one that I would care to 
make for the present. 

The Southwest needs, as urgently as any 
part of the country, a thoughtful and dar- 
ing evaluation. Here is a region with many 
neglected opportunities, with a great deal 
of inepiness and corruption, with a terri- 
fying number of irretrievable losses. But 
there has been accomplishment, too, ac- 
complishment that gives hope of the pos- 
sibility of gathering our material and hu- 
man resources for a somewhat more tol- 
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erable, somewhat more reasonable exist- 
ence. If we are to make such an existence 
possible, we must think and act with in- 
tense, objective, and quick decision: we 
cannot afford to be appalled by the race 
prejudice, by the wanton destruction of 
the land, by the horrifying drive to crush 
the human spirit to a pulp of irrational 
responses. We must, among other pressing 
considerations, develop an informed, bal- 
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anced, humane criticism. I believe the 
Southwest’s three leading magazines — 
THE ARIZONA QUARTERLY, THE NEW 
Mexico QuarRTERLY REviEw, and THE 
SouTHWEsT REeview—should contribute 
more vigorously toward such an informed, 
balanced, humane criticism. And I hope 
that it will be a liberal criticism not only 
of the arts, but also of our sociology, eco- 
nomics, and politics. 


CHARLES ALLEN 
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The Southwestern University 


MELVIN T. SOLVE 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSITY, provided budgets 
were unlimited and the students were free 
from personal economic pressures, should 
teach everything anyone wanted to know. 
As the world is ordered, however, students 
are usually forced to limit their time of 
study to four years; only those who are 
preparing for the so-called learned profes- 
sions continue for one to four years beyond 
the baccalaureate degree. The G. I. bill is 
a great relief to father’s purse, but it too 
imposes limitations of time and money, 
and, for the rehabilitation cases, a pre- 
scribed program that supposedly will 
qualify the student for employment. 

In the Southwest, probably no univer- 
sity except Texas can even approach the 
ideal of offering every subject that any 
student would want to study. Texas has 
all of the major schools and colleges, offer- 
ing all the usual varieties of professional 
education. The total number of courses 
offered at a large university such as Texas, 
or Illinois, or Michigan, is between three 
thousand and four thousand. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois teaches everything one can 
well imagine from Old Norse to Rein- 
forced Concrete, Theocritus to Cheese 
Manufacture. In this vast number of 
courses, many are highly specialized and 
cannot be justified except in the offerings 
of universities of the richest and most 
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populous states, or in the heavily endowed 
private universities. 

The universities of the Southwest are 
typically small institutions with three 
thousand to five thousand students. Some 
of them, such as Southern Methodist, 
Texas Christian, and Baylor, are privately 
financed and have church affiliations. The 
University of New Mexico and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona are supported by taxa- 
tion, some Federal money, and fees. Be- 
cause of climate and regional glamour, 
they are already larger than the total pop- 
ulations of the two states warrant. Accord- 
ing to the last census there are fourteen 
cities in the United States whose popula- 
tions exceed the total population of New 
Mexico or Arizona. 

The problems of higher education in 
these states are further complicated by 
local situations created by politics. Thus 
not only has the populous and rich state 
of Texas made separate institutions for 
mines, agriculture, and medicine, but 
sparsely settled and relatively poor New 
Mexico has provided the University at 
Albuquerque, the College of Agriculture 
at Las Cruces, and the School of Mines at 
Socorro. In addition there are four-year 
colleges, originally normal schools, at Las 
Vegas and Silver City. Arizona fortunate- 
ly instituted agriculture, mines, and en- 
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gineering as part of the University, which 
was located at Tucson because the politicos 
of the eighties could see little financial ad- 
vantage to a community in having a uni- 
versity, and Tucson had to be given some 
sort of sop to compensate it for the loss of 
the state capital to Phoenix. There are in 
Arizona two state colleges, originally 
teachers’ colleges, one at Flagstaff, one at 
Tempe, both founded as political pay-offs 
to regional demands. Junior colleges in the 
Southwest are earnestly working for four- 
year programs and state appropriations. 

If we may judge by the brief experience 
of Arizona (a year), a single board of re- 
gents for all the higher institutions of 
learning in a state is an improvement over 
the former system of independent boards. 
Better management of educational facili- 
ties with less duplication in courses and 
better distribution of money should re- 
sult. The lessening of the strain on the in- 
telligence and tempers of the legislature is 
not one of the least important results. 

The tremendous success of the Cali- 
fornia system as to both management of 
facilities and relations with the legisla- 
ture strongly recommends this system. A 
bad board of regents, however, can com- 
pletely undo all the advantages. The un- 
happy experience of the University of 
Texas indicates the harm that may be done 
to a university or to a system by an angry 
and shortsighted governing board. Re- 
gents are sometimes ignorant politicians 
with no understanding of higher educa- 
tion who use the office to further personal 
ambitions. Another type is the regent who, 
honest but narrow and ignorant, feels that 
his appointment elevates him above his 
natural mediocrity and establishes his com- 
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petence to interfere in matters that should 
be left with the faculty. 

Better boards of regents could be ob- 
tained if the states would institute better 
methods for selecting the members. At 
present the usual method is that of ap- 
pointment by the governor, and the gov- 
ernor usually seems to have two ideas in 
mind: (1) to pay off obligations to cam- 
paign workers, and (2) to avoid arousing 
hostility of the big taxpayers, by appoint- 
ing two or three corporation lawyers and 
executives. The state of Michigan, by con- 
trast, seems to have got better results by 
election of its university regents. Elected 
regents would probably be more aware of 
their responsibility to the people of the 
state, and would be less likely to try to run 
the university as if it were a private corpo- 
ration. 


THE SMALL UNIVERSITY, whether private 
or public, cannot do everything. There is 
an expansionist faction in the Arizona 
board of regents, and in other similar 
boards in the Southwest, that envisions an 
institution of ten thousand students. Such 
increase is apparently possible in several 
southwestern institutions. But one may 
ask two questions: Why is such expansion 
wanted? Who is going to pay for it? 
Arizona in 1947 admitted 5,150 stu- 
dents and had inquiries or applications 
from 10,000 more. When the G. I. pres- 
sure declines, there may still be 10,000 who 
annually want to come to the sunshine and 
open winter to play tennis and golf all the 
year. But how many will be real students 
and how many will be country-clubbers? 
Undoubtedly if the faculty, the research 
facilities, and the library were as good as 
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those of Harvard, Arizona could have 10,- 
000 students. Actually classroom and lab- 
oratory facilities are inadequate for 5,000. 
Library facilities are improving slowly, 
and new construction will ease the crowd- 
ing in laboratories. 

The situation at New Mexico is no bet- 
ter, and in many of the colleges of the 
Southwest it is worse. The sensible pro- 
cedure is obviously to get rid of the eternal 
American fallacy that confuses quan- 
tity and quality. Bigger does not mean 
better. The Southwest might manage sev- 
eral good, relatively small institutions, but, 
the University of Texas excepted, not even 
one large and also first-rate university. The 
present plight of the University of Texas 
raises grave doubts as to whether it can be 
rated large and excellent, or merely large. 

Suppose New Mexico or Arizona or 
Southern Methodist were expanded to 10,- 
000. There are four sources of revenue for 
state schools: taxation, Federal land-grant 
funds, fees from students, and income 
from school lands. The University of New 
Mexico, not a Federal land-grant institu- 
tion, has only taxes, fees, and income from 
lands. Taxes must supply 40 or 50 per cent 
of the income of most universities. The 
private institutions of the Southwest, such 
as Southern Methodist, must live on their 
endowments and student fees. Since the 
endowments are modest—two and a half 
million to four million dollars (very small 
compared to the endowments of Oberlin, 
Duke, or Princeton, institutions of com- 
parable size)—expansion will necessitate 
greater endowments and perhaps increased 
fees. New buildings to accommodate larger 
student bodies will obviously have to come 
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from gifts or be financed through bonds 
to be amortized from student fees. 

The tax-supported institutions of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico have had little 
money for construction in many years; 
until last year, none for twenty years in 
Arizona. It seems extremely improbable 
that money will be appropriated to double 
the size of the present plant of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. And if, as certain re- 
gents hope, new construction can be paid 
for from student fees, recent articles in 
the university newspaper indicate pretty 
clearly that the students are strongly op- 
posed. The students think that their hav- 
ing to pay through rent for the cost of the 
dormitories is an unwarranted form of 
hidden taxation. How high student fees 
can be jacked up without adverse effect on 
enrolment is not known. Probably in- 
creases in fees will not keep up to the in- 
creases in the cost of maintaining a com- 
petent faculty. Undoubtedly the private 
institutions will have to find additional 
endowment, and the state institutions will 
have to ask their legislatures for more 
money than the present budgets contain, 
merely to take care of the increased cost 
of living and without further expansion 
in enrolment or the addition of new de- 
partments or colleges. 


There remains for all the southwestern 
institutions the possibility of gifts—more 
possibility than probability, for New Mex- 
ico and Arizona at least. Both are raw- 
material producing states, and the great 
corporations that have taken out millions 
in irreplaceable wealth have returned little 
in the way of gifts. Only one great corpo- 
ration in Arizona, Phelps Dodge, has given 
anything appreciable—a building to house 
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the Mines College, whose graduates are 
obviously useful. 


BARRING THE MIRACLE of substantial gifts, 
it seems that the southwestern university 
had better remain approximately its pres- 
ent size. Since it cannot be a great uni- 
versity in size, can it be great in any sense? 
Very definitely it can; and there are a 
number of things we must do to make it so. 

We must give up our false ideas about 
bigness and grandeur as having virtue in 
themselves; we must limit our budgets to 
our ability to pay. We can’t afford to teach 
everything. But we should exploit to the 
limit our regional resources. Though there 
are many things we can’t do as well as 
Harvard or Michigan or California can 
do them, there are some things that the 
institutions of the Southwest can do better 
than anyone else. Our only hope of achiev- 
ing eminence or greatness must come from 
the development of fields of learning that 
are literally under our noses because of 
climate, natural resources, topography, ge- 
ologic structure, peculiar flora and fauna, 
the presence of varied ethnological groups, 
the profusion of archeological remains, 
and the proximity of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican culture. The Southwest from Texas 
to the Coast, with its sunlight, color, scen- 
ery, and mixture of racial types, offers in- 
comparable opportunities for the develop- 
ment of schools of art. 

We have some solid achievements to our 
credit in the Southwest. New Mexico has 
rich collections of historical documents 
from the Spanish colonial era, and some 
distinguished historical writing has and 
should continue to come from there as 
well as from Texas. On the pioneer Amer- 
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ican period there is a valuable collection 
of diaries and newspapers owned by the 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, housed on the 
University of Arizona campus. 

Mining and geology work in New 
Mexico and Arizona ranks high. In 
agriculture of arid regions, Arizona has 
gained some distinction with devei- 
opments in dates and long-staple cot- 
ton. The botanical work of Thornber, Cas- 
tetter, and Benson and the researches of 
J. G. Brown in plant pathology are widely 
known. Anthropology at the universities 
of New Mexico and Arizona has attracted 
able men with important publications 
to their credit. The summer “diggings” of 
both institutions attract students from the 
best universities in the eastern part of the 
United States. The science of dendrochro- 
nology, largely developed by Dr. A. E. 
Douglass at Arizona, has drawn scientists 
from as far away as Sweden. 

An obvious field for research in the 
Southwest is astronomy. While the atmos- 
pheric conditions are so favorable that 
Harvard has an observatory at Flagstaff, 
our southwestern universities are handi- 
capped by lack of equipment. Another 
field in which several institutions in our 
area should be distinguished, instead of 
merely good, is that of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. But appropriations at home have 
been inadequate, and national grants have 
gone to places lacking in the advantage of 
proximity to Mexico and South America. 

We should have seen, but have not, the 
development of distinguished schools of 
art at two or three institutions in the 
Southwest. Only the University of New 
Mexico is outstanding; it supports one of 
the best departments in the entire West. 
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Regional painting in the Southwest has 
attained real distinction, but it is centered 
chiefly in Santa Fe and Taos, and has little 
connection with any university except 
New Mexico. The departments of art in 
most of the universities are poorly housed 
and inadequately staffed. And in general 
their teachers, some of whom would rate 
“distinguished” if they were known, have 
so many students, so little time, such in- 
adequate studios in which to paint, that 
they have not become widely known. The 
studios for classes and instructors would 
cost half a million or more, but otherwise 
a good school of art could be maintained, 
salaries and all, from fees. 

Aside from a comparatively small num- 
ber of research areas, not all of which have 
been named, the university of the South- 
west should be an institution primarily de- 
voted to teaching, not to research or grad- 
uate study. In only a few departments 
should graduate work be carried beyond 
the M.A. degree. Students who want a 
Ph.D. in most fields should be told to go 
to a large graduate school whose degree 
has market value. There are a few valuable 
collections in our region not related to the 
Southwest, such as the Browning collec- 
tion at Baylor, but limitation of graduate 
work to fields in which we have a peculiar 
advantage seems wise. We do need to en- 
courage research and publication on the 
part of our faculty, however, in order to 
increase the reputation of our institutions, 
to attract out-of-state students of ability, 
and to keep our own better students at 
home. It is well known that in the more 
famous institutions the upper ranks of the 
faculty have a much lighter teaching load 
than is the case in our universities of the 
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Southwest. Recently a report of the com- 
mittee on research at the University of 
Arizona recommended to the Senate that 
the teaching load be reduced for any mem- 
ber of the teaching staff who had an ap- 
proved research project under way. The 
report is looked upon favorably by the 
administration but has not yet been ap- 
proved by the regents. 

Greater participation by the faculty in 
the actual government of the university 
is needed in our university of the South- 
west. A scholar completely absorbed in re- 
search and the teaching of a highly spe- 
cialized subject is living an unbalanced 
life. He needs to participate in a larger 
social and intellectual group, to take an 
active part in university affairs so that he 
can understand his relationship to the so- 
cial structure. Every university faculty 
should have a constitution, authorized by 
the regents, that sets up a system for the 
management of curricula and all the ac- 
tivities of the institution. 


ADMINISTRATORS in our southwestern 
universities are inclined to shrug off com- 
parisons between faculty salary scales in 
our region and the ranges of compensation 
that prevail in the large state universities 
such as California, Michigan, or Illinois. 
The fact that the populous states have 
more money is obvious, but they also have 
more and bigger institutions to support. 
Since the cost of living in the Southwest 
is high, the salaries of the faculties must 
also be high, or talent will go elsewhere. 
The University of Wisconsin, feeling that 
its pay scale has been below that of com- 
peting institutions, now proposes the fol- 
lowing scale: 
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- « « $3,000 — $4,500 
Assistant Professor 4,000— 5,500 
Associate Professor 5,000 6,500 
Professor ..... 6,000 — 12,000 

The average “floors” that prevail in the 

Southwest for the various ranks are about 

as follows: 


Assistant Professor ..... 3,500 
Associate Professor ..... 4,000 
5,000 


Several institutions in our area have a 
chaotic lack of system in regard to faculty 
salaries, with no minima for the various 
ranks, and with instructors in some de- 
partments receiving as much as associate 
professors in other departments. In some 
of our colleges and universities the pay is 
poorer than in the high schools. A young 
person with three years of teaching expe- 
rience and a Master’s degree can enter cer- 
tain high schools in the Southwest at a bet- 
ter salary than is paid associate professors 
with the Doctor’s degree in several of our 
universities. The rate of pay has improved 
during the last two years, and some insti- 
tutions have accepted the principle of a 
pay scale; but the increases have hardly 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of 
living, and certainly have not brought our 
area up to scales that prevail on the Pacific 
Coast or in the Middle West. 

Drivers of laundry trucks and milk 
wagons now earn more than the average 
teacher in a southwestern university— 
about $5,000 per year; and a bricklayer in 
New York is paid $47 per day. A fairer 
comparison would probably be with the 
medical profession, whose period of train- 
ing is about the same as that of university 
teachers. A press release of September 11, 
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1948, states that the average net income of 
American doctors for 1947 was $9,894. 
The highest gross income reported by a 
physician was $180,000. 

But good salaries will not in themselves 
assure an institution a good faculty. The 
institution must first have deans and de- 
partment heads who are good managers, 
good scholars, and men who have what is 
hard to find—the ability to evaluate the 
scholarship and personal traits of candi- 
dates for teaching jobs. The standard 
equipment of degree and honor society 
keys is good, but not enough. Ability to 
work harmoniously in a university com- 
munity is extremely important. The abil- 
ity to interest students, to find what their 
talents and aptitudes are, to make them 
work hard and like it, is more valuable in 
a teacher than a Ph.D. or a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. Department heads and deans should 
constantly search for the good teacher, the 
growing scholar, the good writer. Instruc- 
tors who are only fair should be replaced 
when opportunity offers. And since fac- 
ulty members naturally want tenure and 
security, a system must be established that 
will provide a period of probation in the 
two lower ranks, and thus will encourage 
the best work and yet weed out the misfits 
without undue hardship to anyone. The 
good administrator will have some prin- 
ciples upon which to base promotions and 
dismissals, and he will make them known. 
There must be no feeling on the part of his 
subordinates that he is erratic, whimsical, 
or prejudiced. There have never been very 
many deans or department heads who 
could qualify by these tests as first-class 
administrators. Let us hope that we can 
find or develop more. 
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FRANCES GILLMOR 


SHE TOOK HER FLOCK from the corral and 
rode out into the desert. 

The sheep and the goats were hers; the 
wool and the hides; the blanket also that 
she wove on the standing loom. 

She was happy as she rode; happy in 
the child whom she carried on her back 
laced on his board and wrapped close to 
her in the folds of her blanket; happy in 
the thought of her husband whom she had 
left in front of the hogan cleaning his 
gun. In four days they would ride together 
to a ceremony in the Pass. With his easy 
smile and his friendly ways he would be 
welcome there. He would help the singer 
with the sand painting perhaps. 

She was content with the day, like part 
of the pattern on the half-woven blanket 
she had left behind her, fitting into the 
pattern of her life. 

Then at the windmill as she watered 
her flock an old woman of her clan ap- 
proached her . . . one of the Ushini, the 
Salt People. They clasped hands in the 
slow Navajo greeting. Their horses moved 
apart. They watched the sheep crowding 
to the trough. 

“There will be a good clip of wool,” 
said the old woman. 

They talked of the flock. Then into the 
great silence of the morning fell new 
words and a new thing. 
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“And has he not told you?” asked the 
old woman. Her wrinkled face seemed 
strong and ancient as the brown desert 
beside her. “Already it is arranged. They 
have decided on the marriage gift .. . two 
horses and a string of turquoise.” 

Around them the sheep milled with 
small cries. 

“She is very young. She will come from 
the mountain to the hogan of her aunt to 
marry him.” The old woman paused. 
“They say she does not want him... but 
all is ready. Your husband will take an- 
other wife.” 

The two women of the Salt Clan were 
silent. 

“I did not know of these things,” the 
wife replied at last. 

The old woman extended her hand 
again in slow farewell, and rode away. 

The woman watering the sheep watched 
them unseeingly for a long time. Her eyes 
lifted at last to the long shadowed mass of 
the mountain against the sky. 

She said nothing of this to her husband. 
She did not question him. She poured the 
thin batter on the hot rock and made him 
tsete, the rock bread that he liked. She 
rode with a bundle of goatskins to the 
trading post; and when the trader had 
weighed them and paid her, she bought 
canned peaches. She was happy in her hus- 
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band’s pleasure in these things. She watch- 
ed him lounging against the sheepskins in 
the hogan, smiling at her with lazy laugh- 
ter in his eyes. Life was good with him. 
She was content. 


“He will not go to her. He will not go 
away.” 

When the four days had passed, they 
rode together to the ceremony in the Pass. 
That night she sat in the shelter of cedar 
boughs where the women kept coffee hot 
for the singers. From the near-by hogan 
came a quick change of time in the chanted 
prayer. The women around her talked in 
slow measured words, speaking of children, 
of their flocks, of all the concerns of 
women. 

One moved . . . massive between her 
and the red coals. She recognized her for 
a woman of her own clan. 

“You have come far for the ceremony.” 

“From the mountain,” said the woman 
of the Salt Clan, and moved again into the 
shadow. 

And then one spoke of the girl on the 
mountain... 

“Soon her marriage day will come.” 

The mountain woman agreed. 

“It is not good for her to be in her moth- 
er’s hogan,” she added. 

The others looked at the silent woman 
by the fire and said no more. But she 
turned to them. 

“You say that it is not good for her to 
be in her mother’s hogan. But I do not 
hear you. It is not good for her to take 
my husband.” 

The singing from the hogan had stop- 
ped. The women’s voices were low in the 
cedar shelter. The mountain woman spoke. 
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“In her mother’s hogan her stepfather 
waits for her.” 

They understood her, and thought of 
this thing. 

The woman by the fire spoke at last. 

“Has a girl never married her stepfa- 
ther before?” 

The voice sounded from the shadow 
again as the woman from the mountain 
replied. 

“The stepfather married the mother 
first as was proper, waiting for the daugh- 
ter. It is the mother who will not consent.” 

“And she gives her daughter to my 
husband, when it is another man who looks 
at her and she at him.” 

The bitterness hung suspended in the 
dim shelter. 

The voice of the mountain woman 
spoke again from the shadow. 

“She would keep her husband for her- 
self ... as you would keep yours. I know 
a woman who killed her husband’s horse 
so that he could not ride to the hogan of 
his newest wife. But for a man there are 
many horses, and many women. From 
seven ages of old men it has been so.” 

The words were slow, remote. 

“At the agency and the school they teach 
a new way,” said the wife. 

The women were silent. The baby cried 
on the baby board. The wife put another 
twig on the fire for light, and reached for 
him, unlacing the thongs which held him 
in place. From under him she took the 
soiled shredded bark, and laid clean bark 
in its place. 

“It is a strong child, and well-formed,” 
said the mountain woman of this child of 
her clan. 

She spoke as one says “Hozoni. . 
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Peace,” when the bag of pollen is passed 
among those who sing. 

The men’s voices came again from the 
hogan, chanting together. The mother 
laced the child into position, and sat with 
the board across her knees. 


“I do not see the end,” she said at last. 


IN THE SMOKE-BLUE of early day she and 
her husband returned to their own hogan. 

Still she said nothing to him. By her si- 
lence she denied all that she had heard. She 
made bread for him from pifion nuts. She 
killed a goat, and stewed the meat over the 
fire. The food she prepared for him pleased 
him. And when he turned to her in the 
night she was content. 

But a day came when she returned with 
her flock and saw him rubbing the silver 
of his belt and bracelets bright, as one 
might who was going to a ceremony. 

She went to her loom without question- 
ing him. But when he went to saddle his 
horse she stood beside him. 

“You will not go,” she said. 

He smiled at her with the lazy smile, 
with laughter in his eyes. 

“You need no other wife,” she cried. 
“We have not spoken together of this 
thing.” 

“It is settled. The marriage shelter is 
being built.” 

Behind the lazy smile she felt him rest- 
less, looking beyond her. 

“I will come back . . . I do not go for- 
ever.” He was about to mount. 

She turned back to the hogan. All the 
morning was strange and distant. Like one 
who could not stay the onrushing events 


of a dream she reached for the gun that 
stood there. 
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“You will not go,” she cried. 

He turned, looking at the gun pointed 
at him. 

“You would keep me in the hogan 
dead?” he mocked. “And shall we break a 
hole in the north side of it, to show all men 
that it is chindi?” 

She heard his words far off. It was not 
because of them that she lowered the gun. 
She could not shoot him. 

Again he mocked her. 

“And now do you point at the horse? 
There are many horses.” 

He took the gun from her and swung 
into the saddle. When he was small in the 
distance she moved slowly, heavily, to- 
ward the door of the hogan. 

She sat beside the pile of uncarded wool. 
Her hands were still. 

She thought, 

“Tonight he will have another wife.” 

She thought, 

“Tonight he will sleep beside another 
woman’s fire, though for four days it stays 
between them.” 

Her hands were still. Her body was still. 
The wool lay untouched beside her. 

“Tonight he will have another wife. 
Tonight he will lie on another woman’s 
sheepskins.” 

Unseeing she watched the dust spirals 
move across the desert. Unheeding she lis- 
tened to the dust hiss along the dry ground 
between the shelter of cedar boughs and 
the door of the winter hogan. 

Her body was rigidly still. And neither 
the uncarded wool nor the half-woven 
blanket on her loom stirred her to motion. 
Only the child’s cry at last. 

Picking up the baby board, she put the 
child to her breast. 
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“By him I have this son,” she thought. 
“But tonight he will take another wife.” 


NOON—AND AFTERNOON. Between the 
four sacred mountains the wind blew in 
quick gusts, crackling the dry bunch grass, 
lifting the dust on the desert. 

The woman in the hogan rose at last 
from her place beside the uncarded wool. 
From the ashes of the fire she took a tin 
can filled with parched corn. She wiped a 
spoon on her bright-striped skirt, and ate. 
Moving then with greater haste she found 
a blanket at the back of the hogan... a 
blanket unlike the one on her loom, bought 
instead from the trader. As she wrapped it 
about her, she folded the child, still on his 
board, to her back. 

Then with even pace she left the hogan. 
Under a pifion tree her horse stood, still 
saddled, where she had left him when she 
came in with the flock. She loosed him and 
swung into the silver-studded saddle. 

Over the hummocks of sand and grass 
she picked her way until she struck the 
wagon tracks faintly marking a road. Then 
at a trot, steady, unvarying, she rode away 
over the desert. The shadow of the grasses 
grew long, and the shadow of the buttes 
lay on the level land. Still she rode with 
the child on her back, held close by the 
boughten blanket, held warm against the 
gusty wind. She rode at a trot, then at a 
gallop, faster, and faster. 

She left the wagon tracks and struck 
out again across the low hummocks of sand 
and grass. As the gray night fell she urged 
the horse once more to a gallop. There 
would be gopher holes—it did not matter. 
On at a gallop; on, running free... 


“Tonight he will take another wife.” 
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Foam hung from her horse’s mouth 
when she drew up at last. But she sat in her 
saddle quietly. 

She sat silent while they came out of 
the hogan, while they exclaimed at the 
sight of her, mounted and waiting. 

“*She comes to see her husband married,” 
one said. 

“She must go away, back to her own 
hogan,” said another. 

The wind whipped the dry grasses, 
thrashed the branches of the low junipers, 
and passed on. 

Ha da sha? Ha deesh nizzen?” 

They repeated the stern question again: 

“What do you want?” 

Slowly, she at last dismounted. 

““Where is he?” she asked them. 

Do kwe eta—he is not here.” 

She turned quietly to the man who had 
answered her. 

“He is here. I am his wife.” 

As she spoke, a man came from the fire- 
lit hogan. She walked toward him. Sud- 
denly she was without words. 

“I am your wife,” she said at last. 

The people were silent, listening to the 
slow words. 

“It is not good that you are here. Go 
back again to your hogan.” 

She stood before him quietly. 

“f am your wife. You need no other 
wife.” 

She loosened her blanket and took the 
child from her back. 

“This is your son.” 

She let the blanket fall to the ground 
and stood in her long full skirts, in her 
tight velvet blouse. 

“T can give you many sons.” 

He turned from her. 
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“Tonight I marry another wife. Go 
back to your hogan.” 

“Come,” said an insistent voice beside 
her. “We will give you food, and a fresh 
horse, so that you may go away.” 

They led her into the hogan. Men and 
women sat on sheepskins eating the boiled 
mutton from the iron pot on the fire. An 
old woman spoke to a girl in a red velvet 
blouse. 

“It is his other wife.” 

The two women looked at each other, 
silent. 

“This is his son,” said the woman with 
the sleeping child finally. 

The girl in the red blouse did not reply. 

Wearily the other woman turned away. 
She sat down beside the fire, but did not 
take the piece of mutton they offered her. 
They put coffee before her, and she 
drank it. 

“Come,” a man said to her. “Your horse 
is saddled. You must go.” 

She did not look at him. She did not 
answer him. 

“Has a man never taken two wives be- 
fore?” he reproached her. 

“He will come to your hogan again,” 
another reminded her. 

An old woman interrupted them. 

“Let her rest. Then she will go away.” 

She sat motionless, apart. Others en- 
tered and took mutton and coffee from 
the fire. The girl in the red velvet blouse 
sat with the women of her clan who were 
with her on her marriage night. Her face 
was sullen; but she looked curiously at 
the silent woman by the fire. 

At last they all went out. She was alone. 
Now he would be eating the porridge from 
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the basket . . . Now the old men would be 
praying... 

The baby awoke and cried for a long 
time, angrily, hungrily. 

At last she pulled up her velvet blouse 
and put him to her breast. When he was 
satisfied she folded him to her again in 
the blanket and left the hogan. The wind 
caught at her skirts, pressed at her back. 
Slowly she moved among the horses tied 
to the junipers until she found the horse 
with the silver-studded saddle. Slowly she 
mounted and rode away. 

In the morning she took her flock from 
the corral and rode out again into the 
desert. 

The mountain was a distant shadow 
like the moving purple of a windy day; 
but today there was no wind, and nothing 
moved on the level earth but her flock. 

“From seven ages of old men—” 

She drew her blanket closer around her, 
holding the child secure. 

When she came home at midday she 
turned to her loom once more. She worked 
without joy. But under her hands the 
pattern grew. 

Then she reached for the child and put 
him to her breast. 

Child of her clan . . . child of her moth- 
er’sclan... 

She sat impassive looking out over the 
brown distances. 

He would come again. All that was left 
was the long order . . . by him she would 
bear other children; children of her clan. 

She gave the child her other breast. 

She would be there when he came, and 
when he went again. 

Impassive she sat there. And was the 
clan, and the mothers. 
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Landscapes in Prose 


The Pathetic Fallacy in the Southwest 


VERNON YOUNG 


HERE IN THE SOUTHWEST, where the 
temptation to describe or interpret land- 
scape in literature seems especially irresis- 
tible—as irresistible, and often as fatal, as 
the urge to paint it—it may be salutary to 
recall the strictures of John Ruskin on the 
Pathetic Fallacy. The reader will remem- 
ber that Ruskin defined the Pathetic Fal- 
lacy as, generally, a falseness in one’s im- 
pressions of external things and, particu- 
larly, the rendering of those impressions 
by the attributing of human characteris- 
tics to unhuman objects: this is to say, to 
objects which, by their nature, could not 
plausibly be invested with such character- 
istics. Ruskin was not precisely consistent 
in his objections since he admitted and 
demonstrated that the practice was accept- 
able when controlled by a special kind of 
talent or a unique condition of tempera- 
ment, the fitness in a given case to be deter- 
mined, apparently, by the honest reader’s 
response. 

With this theory, Ruskin cleared fruit- 
ful ground for speculation on creative 
judgment in literature; and I find his out- 
line of the four ranks of poets a useful 
criterion for analyzing other forms besides 
poetry. Ruskin’s choice of poetry was for- 
tuitous; he was speaking only of one of its 
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functions, descriptive imagery. His class- 
ification can as well be applied to prose and 
is emphatically appropriate when applied 
to the prose that is aimed at re-creating the 
scenic world. “‘So, then,” he wrote, 


we have the three [subsequently four; see be- 
low] ranks: the man who perceives rightly, 
because he does not feel, and to whom the 
primrose is very accurately the primrose, be- 
cause he does not love it. Then, secondly, the 
man who perceives wrongly, because he feels, 
and to whom the primrose is anything else than 
a primrose: a star, or a sun, or a fairy’s shield, 
or a forsaken maiden. And then, lastly, there is 
the man who perceives rightly in spite of his 
feelings, and to whom the primrose is for ever 
nothing else than itself—a little flower, ap- 
prehended in the very plain and leafy fact of 
it, whatever and how many soever the associa- 
tions and passions may be, that crowd around 
it. And, in general, these three classes may be 
rated in comparative order, as the men who 
are not poets at all, and the poets of the second 
order, and the poets of the first; ... 


At this point, Ruskin sees a deficiency in 
his own scheme and adds the reservation 
that there are of course some subjects 
which ought to throw a writer off his bal- 
ance, and that a writer so assailed may 
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quite conceivably produce “language of 
the highest inspiration,” yet “broken, ob- 
scure and wild in metaphor,” resembling, 
in this insecurity at least, the second-rate 
bard. “And thus,” he recapitulates, 


... there are four classes: the men who feel 
nothing, and therefore see truly; the men who 
feel strongly, think weakly, and see untruly 
. . 3 the men who feel strongly, think strongly, 
and see truly ...; and the men who, strong as 
human creatures can be, are yet submitted to 
influences stronger than they, and see in a 
sort untruly, because what they see is incon- 
ceivably above them. This last is the usual con- 
dition of prophetic inspiration. 


Keeping in mind this hierarchy, let us 
examine some specimens of southwest de- 
scriptive writing in which Ruskin’s four 
ranks may lurk analogously. (I choose 
prose passages because although there is 
much poetry, second- and third-rate in 
expression, on the subject of the southwest 
scene, there is scarcely any that is first- 
rate, and the change of medium does not, 
in itself, qualify Ruskin’s categories.) The 
following account of Oak Creek Canyon, 
from Arizona, A State Guide, compiled 
for the WPA’s American Guide Series, 
should serve as a primary introduction; 
its modesty of intention is conspicuous. It 
is a guide to Oak Creek. 


. +. approximately two thousand feet above the 
stream bed, the highway descends to the canyon 
floor where it twists through broad red-walled 
gorges and miles of green pine, maple, syca- 
more, cedar, oak, aspen, and fern. The few 
cabins and farms in secluded glens only empha- 
size the solitude. The dark green of the occa- 
sional patches of pine growing in the ledges 
of the carmine walls is intensified by the deep 
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blue of the sky. Deep in the canyon the trees 
appear larger and more dense and partly con- 
ceal the outlines of the rock; but the size 
of this ragged rent in the earth seems even 
greater—an immense space filled with bronze 
masses of stone formed into symmetrical buttes 
or upheavals of purple and red... In the sun- 
light the rock glistens with a scarlet luster; 
after sunset the colors darken and deepen till 
the whole canyon fills with Tyrian shadows. In 
places the canyon floor is a soft mat of fragrant 
pine needles, elsewhere the green of its ferns 
and grass is splashed with magenta Indian 
paintbrushes, purple asters, bluebells, lavender- 
pink primroses, yellow columbines, and golden 
mescal, Between the highway and the great 
red walls, Oak Creek cuts its way through deep 
ravines and narrow gorges, plunging its trans- 
parent waters in white cascades over scores of 
tiny falls. The sound of its churning and rush- 
ing merges with that of the wind in the 
trees... 


Informative, fluent, precise, shapely: 


this writing, with an absolute minimum of 
emotional connotation or literary elabora- 
tion, was certainly composed by one “who 
perceives rightly”; whether he perceived 
Oak Creek rightly because he did not feel 
I very much doubt. I would suggest that 
he did feel, and did not consider it the 
business of a State Guide writer to indulge 
that feeling under the circumstances. The 
paragraph is not creatively important 
enough to be placed in the highest rank 
of descriptive prose; it is too sober to be 
put in the second rank; yet because of its 
sensitive lucidity I am loath to regard it 
as of the lowest level. (The observant 
reader may have noticed how the instinct 
to characterize broke subtly through in 
the only gratuitous sentence: “The few 
cabins and farms in secluded glens only 
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emphasize the solitude.” Otherwise, not 
even a metaphor! ) 

To assay this simplicity further, it is 
first necessary, if shattering, to institute 
comparison by turning to another pano- 
rama of the Oak Creek country, written 
especially for the See Your West (Buy 
Our Gas) program (Standard Oil) and 
published in Arizona Highways, June, 
1947. The author is the editor of the mag- 
azine, Raymond Carlson. Please fasten 
your safety belt. 


The canyon begins as a break in the Mogol- 
lon Rim, that wild, bristling backbone of 
jagged cliff, pure poetry in geology, that 
stretches from north central Arizona east and 
southward into New Mexico. High in the walls 
of this Rim are small springs in whose depths 
is born Oak Creek, which gives the canyon 
its name. 

Oak Creek is a small creek, as creeks go. 
It gurgles along for some twenty miles or so 
before it joins in holy wedlock the ancient 
Verde, whose destination is the distant sea. 
But what Oak Creek lacks in size, it makes 
up in. personality. It is the merriest of streams, 
a tinkling, twinkling tunesmith, raising its 
voice in perpetual serenade to the stern canyon 
walls which stand guard over it. While its 
avocation may be music and laughter, Oak 
Creek, for a little fellow, does a good day’s 
work. Serving lodges, ranches, camps and re- 
sorts, it fills a swimming pool here, waters a 
vegetable patch there, and further down it is 
the faithful servant of farms and orchards, 
at the same time playing gracious host to 
myriads of trout. It performs many tasks as 
it lives out its short life, but it sings while it 
works and therein lies its attraction. 

The canyon, where it breaks away from the 
Rim, is narrow and steep. Its walls are straight 
up—but such walls! A forest overflows their 
high brows like unruly forelocks, accenting the 
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creamy white of the summit. The color deep- 
ens into pink and rose in the canyon walls as 
they plunge down toward the little stream. 
The luxurious growth of the canyon floor rises 
halfway up to meet the cascade of color be- 
cause here Nature has been bountiful with 
her gifts of greenery. Here, too, someone swung 
a deft paint brush when the world was built . . . 


I might explain here that if I were out 
to make selections just for the laugh, I 
could find volumes of this epic drivel in 
the files of high-school themes (““Where I 
Went on My Vacation”); but this ging- 
ham-and-old-lace sampler appeared, and 
its like continues to appear each month, in 
a magazine dedicated to a responsible and 
artistic purpose: the re-creation, in word 
and picture, of the justifiably praised 
Wonders of Arizona. No elementary stu- 
dent of prose exposition needs to be told 
that beyond the first paragraph of this ex- 
cerpt there is neither beauty nor truth nor 
good red herring. It is essentially vulgar, 
the pathetic fallacy with a vengeance. Nor 
is it the mere slip of an otherwise steady 
hand. Glancing through other issues of this 
same magazine, one finds Carlson, with 
his mouth full of pins, sputtering that “the 
aspen put on their dresses of gayest green” 
and “in autumn their gowns turn to gold.” 
Furthermore, “Spring is packing up her 
dresses” and turning in her keys. Spring is 
also “the season in the gay wardrobe, sea- 
son in Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes,” 
and while “Nature’s housekeeper removes 
the blankets of winter’s fleecy white . . . all 
the world wears a boutonniere because 
spring is frivolous and gay and so very 
delightfully giddy.” (‘This passion, and 
the death of a dear friend, would go near 
to make a man look sad!”) 
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I shall leave to the psychoanalysts Mr. 
Carlson’s obsession with dresses and gaiety. 
“This is not,” as Ruskin himself said of 
another poetic fallacy, “nor could it be 
mistaken for, the language of passion. It 
is simple falsehood, uttered by hypocrisy; 
definite absurdity, rooted in affectation, 
and coldly asserted in the teeth of nature 
and fact.” And one wonders if Ruskin 
would classify Mr. Carlson as a man who 
perceives wrongly because he feels! Pat- 
ently, Carlson’s primroses, speaking fig- 
uratively, are everything else than prim- 
roses, but two problems are involved here. 
Does Carlson perceive wrongly because he 
feels or because he doesn’t feel at all and 
has substituted hysterical, emasculated and 
mercenary verbiage in place of observa- 
tion, of taste, of judgment, of skill? In his 
summary, Ruskin ranks “the men who feel 
strongly, think weakly and see untruly” 
as second-order. On the evidence of Mr. 
Carlson’s crapulous prolixity, I would 
amend Ruskin’s lowest circle of literacy’s 
inferno to take care of those who, in addi- 
tion to thinking weakly, feel weakly as 
well and, therefore, cannot perceive 
rightly. Meanwhile, I'll go along with the 
anonymous State Guide writer who—per- 
ish forbid!—may not love the primrose 
but when he sees one knows it from a hole 
in the ground. 

One determining factor in the shaping 
of a prose style, which it was not necessary 
for Ruskin to recognize in his discussion 
of poetry, is the reason for the existence 
of the prose: the ends it is serving, the 
audience it is designed to beguile. This is 
less true of all but the most meager poetry; 
poetry, even if incompetent, is usually dis- 
interested, not naturally conducive to 
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serving mere exposition, popular preju- 
dices, or salesmanship. Since Ruskin’s day 
the corruption of forensic prose has in- 
creased steadily, and he never could have 
imagined in his most “pathetic” moments 
that the most sublime experiences of the 
eye could be so publicly misused—and the 
result mistaken for literacy. 


Whatever other differences there may 
be in the two passages on Oak Creek I have 
quoted, it is evident that the first was not 
written to coerce, promote, or seduce. The 
appeal is to the foreseeing eye; its author 
serves those who are looking for articulate 
information and, by not attempting to 
gild the primrose, he assumes independent 
intelligence and a degree of imagination in 
the reader. In Mr. Carlson’s hoopla excur- 
sions, whether or not he is explicitly selling 
gasoline or tourist trade, there are all those 
sickening and sinister devices which, in the 
sentimental and untrained mind, are con- 
sidered suitable when talking to the masses. 

Prose, like architecture, is the habitation 
of a man and the expression of his relation 
to community. To get the measure of pub- 
lic weal as against private depravity, com- 
pare the American Guide Series with Ari- 
zona Highways (the text), or Frijoles 
Canyon Lodge at Bandelier Monument 
with, say, the Santa Rita Hotel in Tucson. 
The contrast is instructive: one style is cal- 
culated to oblige the public, the other to 
exploit it. 


The perceptions belonging to more than 
one of Ruskin’s orders of feeling and 
thinking are, of course, frequently to be 
found within the work of a single writer. 
An excellent case in point is that of Jon- 
reed Lauritzen, who is capable of “‘perceiv- 
ing rightly” both because of and in spite 
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of his feelings. Lauritzen is as accom- 
plished as anyone writing in his field to- 
day. His specialty is the prose photography 
of the arid but sanguine plateaus in the 
Grand Canyon-Utah-San Juan area. He 
has a vocabulary and a palette-knowledge 
trained to follow his cye when he is re- 
counting the structure, arrangement, hue 
and general “feel” of the country he has 
traveled over for years—on foot or horse, 
by car or plane. His experience has pro- 
vided him with a variety of perspectives so 
that, with economy and aptness, he is con- 
stantly merging object with simile, part 
with whole, the observed appearance with 
the informing fancy. The following ex- 
amples were also published in Arizona 
Highways and represent the only creative 
verbalizing of landscape that has ever 
measured up to the photographs in that 


magazine. 


Capitol Reefs, a long series of striped cliffs 
lifted up like a surf about to crash in upon a 
glistening shore, are brushed with striking hues 
that range from deep cherry red through a 
blend of browns, earth reds, ochres, buffs and 
yellows. ... 

As near as we can come to it [Raiibow Bridge 
from an airplane], the giant, graceful span 
looks no bigger than a trinket lost in a heap 
of golden refuse... . 

It is at sunrise that Bryce clothes itself most 
in luminous beauty. The air is crisp and cool 
at these altitudes, even in midsummer, and 
spiced with pine-scent and the odor of star- 
flowers when the globe of sun lifts its load of 
yellow light out of Kaiparowitz in the east and 
sends it streaming on the tableaus that have 
emerged somberly out of the dawn. The light 
is heavy with gold and it plates figurines and 
colossi in glittering sharpness against their 
shadows; it brings out the delicate outlines of 
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miniatures, and clarifies the intaglio of the 
walls. ... 

A walk into the Silent City of moonlight is 
another experience no imaginative adventurer 
should miss. In this pallid glow the figures be- 
come weird, nightmarish, a carnival of ghosts 
blown up to terrifying stature; seeming to 
sway perceptibly against the stars, or to stand 
and gaze out of their own haunted shadows, 
charging the quiet night with new forms of 
madness. 


Lauritzen knows precisely what he is 
looking at, of what properties it is com- 
posed, of what degree of literary transfor- 
mation it is capable. Before all, he can 
write; above all, he has reverence—and his 
imagination has, so to speak, virility. There 
are no pathetic fallacies in these quotations 
and in the essays from which they are 
taken you will find none. In the last para- 
graph, how tactfully the participle, “‘seem- 
ing,” rescues the subjective nature of his 
Bryce experience from the vulgar hazards 
of Disneyesque personification! Can one 
say, then, that the quality of Lauritzen’s 
observation is superior to that of the Guide 
writer, quoted above? Not with certainty, 
on the basis of these selections, for Laurit- 
zen was given more leeway than the WPA 
artist who was confined by official con- 
servatism to the material of topography 
devoid of its poetic aspects. 

The interpreter of landscape, in face of 
the magnitude that is the Southwest, will 
invariably reach a point in his narrative 
where he will say, in effect, “Words fail 
me”—or, an even more dangerous predic- 
ament: words do fail him but he doesn’t 
know it and writes on. It is singularly hard 
to sustain descriptive scenic writing; to 
control the axis of imagination and data. 
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(So hard that I daresay less than a dozen 
writers in English in this century have 
succeeded in doing so. Of these, only two 
or three have written of the Southwest.) 
Lauritzen survives these crises pretty well 
as a rule. The eruption of awe that gives 
poetic intensity to his view of Silent City 
is even more prodigiously displayed in this 
paragraph from the same article, where he 
gazes at Zion from the Kolob Terrace: 


Now on every side the eye can drink of fiery 
stuff and the imagination runs loose like a 
wild stud colt. Mountains swirl and pile up in 
forms so dynamically shaped that they seem 
to drift and toss in the wind and only a 
steadiness of eye can hold them to their bases. 
... Westward along the Kolob other canyons 
than Zion ... drop away into invisible depths, 
and white cones and towers and pyramids and 
walls of glistening red rear up and beat against 
blue space. What is there a man can do or say 
that has sense and meaning here? Time and 
space rest the quiet burden of their crystal 
sea and the mind is liberated, the spirit is 
wholly free to soar; and no landmarks, no 
familiar thing in sight can anchor it nor stay 
its flight. 


A rhetorical question almost resolves the 
sensation, but not utterly; if Lauritzen 
here “sees in a sort untruly,” he is con- 
scious of it and neither his imagery nor his 
syntax gets out of hand. All the verbs and 
their modifiers have been purposely chosen 
to express the exact quality of movement 
needful: “runs loose”—‘‘drift and toss”— 
“rear up”—“beat against” —“‘free to soar” 
—“anchor”—“stay.” What a man can say 
that has sense and meaning Lauritzen says, 
then leaves the subject with a dying fall. 
This is not the “condition of prophetic in- 
spiration”’; it is still too studied for that— 
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but it is a recognition that the condition 
can exist. 

When this kind of experience is 
drummed up or insufficiently mastered 
and words do fail, it is a moot point as to 
whether the feeling or the intelligence is 
at fault. The Land of Journey’s End, by 
Mary Austin, will furnish many illustra- 
tions of this dilemma. 


...Here it [the sahuaro] rises to a height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, erect, columnar, 
dull green, and deeply fluted, the outer ridges 
of the flutings set with rows of lateral spines 
that inclose it as in a delicate grayish web. 
Between the ridges the sahuaro has a texture 
like well-surfaced leather, giving back the light 
like spears, that, seen from a rapidly moving 
car, make a continuous vertical flicker in the 
landscape. Marching together against the rose- 
and-vermilion evening, they have a stately 
look, like the pillars of ruined temples. 


Until the last sentence this description 
could have come from the Arizona State 
Guide or from a textbook on desert flora. 
It is concrete and thorough; the similes 
are so close to the subject as to arouse no 
question. If this v ere not a sahuaro under 
scrutiny, one could say, with Ruskin, that 
it had been ‘apprehended in the very plain 
and leafy fact”! The final sentence, how- 
ever, has less truth than poetry. It is at- 
tractive, but is it just? “Marching to- 
gether” follows on the spears admirably, 
and we remember photographs, perhaps, 
of columns on a Greek hillside ranked in 
military formation. But does a sahuaro re- 
mind one, qualitatively, of ruined tem- 
ples? For myself, I would say “No.” Yet 
it reminded Mary Austin of them, or so 
she declares, and it may have currency for 
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other readers. Since the image was not 
elaborated, I am willing, in this instance, 
to suspend my disbelief. In the following, 
my belief is more sorely tried. 


. .. across the clayey playas the delicate feather- 
form foliage of the mesquite and the acacias 
blows under the green moons of summer twi- 
lights like green hair. 

When the track of the sun behind the west- 
ern ranges passes insensibly into bands of pale 
citron, half-way up the sky, which at this 
latitude holds on a deep liquid blue until mid- 
night, the earth walks a virgin. From the tall 
peaks, one by one, the rosy light is let go like 
smiles she leaves behind her on the way to her 
devotions. Dark ranges fold about her as a 
cloak; there is no sound, nor any motion except 
the blowing of her hair. 


To my feeling, this is unsuccessful. Be- 
ginning with precision and delicately in- 
troducing the “green hair” simile, Mrs. 
Austin then changes focus from the mes- 
quite to the sky to the earth. The earth is 
personified as a virgin, and a Biblical one 
at that (to me, a peculiarly inappropriate 
figure for a bristling cactus desert): by 
the time we return to the blowing hair 
(mesquite and acacia) we have lost sight 
of the center of interest in this picture. 
Mrs. Austin lost sight of it, too, unable to 
resist a sentimentally theological image 
whose relevance is wide open to doubt. The 
pathetic fallacy always exercised a fatal 
charm over Mary Austin and most often 
when inviolate femininity could be in- 
voked, as in the following conceit: 


The aspen itself is the peculiar treasure of the 
upper watercourses; sparsely branched, deli- 
cately leaved, a lady tree, a fairy-lady tree for- 
ever ruffling her petticoats or washing her gold 
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hair beside the dark duenna pines. High up, 
circling a mountain meadow, its white-limbed 
branchlets flow each to the other like Bot- 
ticelli’s nymphs. 


Except that a few actual possessions of 

an aspen have been retained, this is little 
better than Mr. Carlson’s millinery version 
of nature. A few more years of this and it 
will be obligatory to form a Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Aspens; it may 
be profitable to interpolate, right now, a 
model metaphor by Frank Waters, one of 
the rare southwest writers who has seen 
an aspen and kept his head: 
The quaking aspen is the ascetic of the forest. 
No other tree is so fragile in appearance, so 
delicate in coloring, and so susceptible to the 
slightest breeze. In spring the new small leaves 
are a bright electric green whose undersides 
soon turn a pale silver. Perpetually they shake 
in a nervous tremble. Yet like all ascetics the 
aspen has a remarkable endurance; not even 
a sturdy pine can stand its tremendous alti- 
tudes and forceful winds. 


This is not the last word that can be 
penned on the subject and it is no master- 
piece of rhetoric, but it honors the organic 
nature of this poor, abused tree, if it does 
nothing else. Lest it be thought that I con- 
sider Mary Austin as either a mere ob- 
server or a third-rate imagist, I hasten to 
include a piece of writing that illuminates 
her clearest powers. When she remembered 
what she had seen and heard, matched the 
rhythm of her thoughts with the rhythm 
of the natural world, keeping poetic em- 
pathy tempered by scientific respect, she 
was without peer as a landscape painter in 
prose: 
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There is a singular charm of the sahuaro for- 
est, a charm of elegance, as the wind, moving 
like royalty across the well-spaced intervals, 
receives the courtesies of ironwood and ocotilla 
and palo-verde. It begins with the upright 
next-of-blood, with a stately rocking of the 
tall pillars on their roots, and a soft ss-ss-ss of 
the wind along their spiny ridges. Suddenly the 
bright blossom-tips of the ocotilla take flight 
like flocks of scarlet birds, as the long wands 
bow and recover in the movement of the wind, 
and after an appreciable interval the thin- 
leaved ironwood rustles and wrestles with it, 
loth to let it go, until it drops with almost a 
sullen note to the stiff whisper of the palo- 
verde, while the creosote fairly casts its fore- 
head to the ground. 


It may be conceded, then, that the State 
Guide writer, Jonreed Lauritzen, and 
Mary Austin (when at the top of her 
form) all perceive rightly in spite of their 
feelings and that none of them attains the 
fourth degree of expressiveness which 
Ruskin defined as prophetic. Yet, on the 
cold basis of Ruskin’s categories, may one 
judge each of these achievements to be as 
effective as the other? Are they all of the 
first order? Probably not. Good taste in 
writing derives from complex sources and 
has various results. Tentatively, I suggest 
that we grant to the WPA writer’s entry, 
facility; to Lauritzen’s, talent; to Mary 
Austin’s, feeling and knowing at odds, 
with the artistic issue precarious. 

Two lengthier passages will serve to in- 
troduce an additional principle of judg- 
ment. The first is from Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark’s short story, “The Indian 
Well,” the expository sketch before the 
intrusion of the human protagonist. The 
second is from D. H. Lawrence’s novel, 
St. Mawr—from the concluding chapter 
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in which the overcivilized heroine receives 
the visual impact of the mountain coun- 
try above Taos. 


I 

In this dead land the only allegiance was to 
sun. Even night was not strong enough to re- 
sist; earth stretched gratefully when night 
came, but had no hope that day would not 
return. Such living things as hoarded a little 
juice at their cores were secret about it, and 
only the most ephemeral existences, the air 
at dawn and sunset, the amethyst shadows 
in the mountains, had any freedom. The In- 
dian Well alone, of lesser creations, was in 
constant revolt. Sooner or later all minor 
breathing rebels came to its stone basin under 
the spring in the cliff, and from its overflow 
grew a tiny meadow delta and two columns 
of willows and aspens, holding a tiny front 
against the valley....In the upper canyon 
the cliff swallows, making short harp notes, 
dipped and shot between the new mud under 
the aspens and their high community on the 
forehead of the cliff. Electrical bluebirds ap- 
peared to dart the length of the canyon at each 
low flight, turned up tilting. ... A small hawk 
coming down over the mountain, but shadow- 
less under a cloud, saw the lizards. Having 
overfled the difficult target, he dropped to the 
canyon mouth swiftly and banked back into 
the wind. His trajectory was cleared of swal- 
lows, but one of them, fluttering hastily up, 
dropped a pellet of mud between the lizards. 
The one who had retreated disappeared. The 
other flattened for an instant, then sprang and 
charged. The road-runner was on him as he 
struck the pellet, and galloped down the can- 
yon in great, tense strides, on his toes, the 
lizard lashing the air from his beak. The 
hawk swooped at the road-runner, thought 
better of it, and rose against the wind to the 
head of the canyon, where he turned back and 
coasted over the desert, his shadow a little 
behind him and farther and farther below. 
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The swallows became the voice of the canyon 
again, but in moments when they were all 
silent, the lovely smaller sounds emerged, their 
own feathering, the liquid overflow, the snap- 
ping and clicking of insects, a touch of wind 
in the new aspens. Under these lay still more 
delicate tones, erasing, in the most silent sec- 
onds, the difference between eye and ear, a 
white cloud shadow on the cliff, the aspen 
patterns on the stones. Silentest of all were 
the rocks, the lost on the canyon floor, and 
the strong, thinking cliffs. The swallows began 
again. 

Il 

There was a peculiar undercurrent of squalor, 
flowing under the curious tussle of wild life. 
That was it. The wild life, even the life of the 
trees and flowers, seemed one bristling, hair- 
raising tussle. The very flowers came up bris- 
tling, and many of them were fang-mouthed, 
like the dead-nettle; and none had any real 
scent. But they were very fascinating, too, in 
their very fierceness. In May, the curious col- 
umbines of the streambeds, columbines scarlet 
outside and yellow in, like the red and yellow 
of a herald’s uniform: farther from the dove 
nothing could be: then the beautiful rosy-blue 
of the great tufts of the flower they call blue- 
bell, but which was really a flower of the snap- 
dragon family: these grew in powerful beauty 
in the little clearing of pine-trees, followed 
by the flower the settlers had mysteriously 
called the herb honeysuckle: a tangle of long 
drops of pure fire-red hanging from slim in- 
visible stalks of smoke-color. ... A little later, 
more in the open, there came another sheer 
fire-red flower, sparking, fierce red stars run- 
ning up a bristly gray ladder, as if the earth’s 
fire-center had blown out some red sparks, 
white-speckled and deadly inside, puffing for 
a moment in the day air. 

So it was! The alfalfa field was one raging, 
seething conflict of plants trying to get hold. 
One dry year, and the bristly wild things had 
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got hold: the spiky blue-leaved thistle-poppy 
with its moon-white flowers, the low clumps of 
blue nettle-flower, the later rush, after the 
sereneness of June and July, the rush of red 
sparks and Michaelmas daisies, and the tough 
wild sunflowers, strangling and choking the 
dark, tender green of the clover-like alfalfa! 
A battle, a battle, with banners of bright scar- 
let and yellow. 

Nay, it was a world before and after the God 
of Love. Even the very humming-birds hanging 
about the flowering squawberry-bushes, when 
the snow had gone, in May, they were before 
and after the God of Love. And the blue jays 
were crested dark with challenge, and the 
yellow-and-dark woodpecker was fearless like 
a warrior in warpaint, as he struck the wood. 
While on the fence the hawks sat motionless, 
like dark fists clenched under heaven, ignoring 
man and his ways. 


The force of comparison is inescapable. 
Clark’s description is controlled, taut, kept 
at a distance. The rhythm is a rhythm 
of the whole, following the cycle Clark 
is depicting. The land is background 
only; except for the two phrases, “earth 
stretched gratefully” and “strong, think- 
ing cliffs,” it is represented as passive. Sen- 
tience belongs chiefly to the animals that 
move across it, and these are characterized 
by what they do. Clark’s prose has unity 
of action. Lawrence, on the other hand, 
is uncontrolled, elastic, subjective. His 
rhythm is one of parts, breaking, dis- 
appearing, reassembling with different 
cadences; it reflects dispersal of attention 
rather than concentration of it. Back- 
ground and foreground are given no lim- 
its; everything is sentient. The atmosphere 
of violence is inherent, not waiting on the 
deed; perhaps because everything is deed: 
flowers, birds, trees, participate in inter- 
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necine struggle. Lawrence’s prose has unity 
of temperament. 


To the eye of the purist, Lawrence’s 
writing, when compared with Clark’s, on 
this occasion, may fail the academic test. 
In “The Indian Well” vignette there is 
traditional assurance in the logical para- 
graph structure, the lack of sentence frag- 
ments, the almost classical cadences, the 
absence of ejaculatory editing. Clark’s 
vocabulary seems deliberated upon. It is 
vivid, but concentrated, sometimes Latin- 
ical, often scientific. Lawrence’s, equally 
accurate, is more informal and connota- 
tive. Compare, for example, Clark’s “eph- 
emeral,” “amethyst,” and “electrical” with 
Lawrence’s “rosy-blue,” “‘fire-red,” “‘hair- 
raising,” and “fang-mouthed.” Clark’s 
swallow makes “short harp notes”; Law- 
rence’s blue jays are “crested dark with 
challenge.” Clark’s landscape is elegiac; 
Lawrence’s is orgiastic and aggressive. 
Lawrence has awkwardness not shared by 
Clark. Besides the necessary repetitions 
that are part of Lawrence’s stylistic 
energy, there are clumsy ones: “very flow- 
ers,” “very fascinating,” and “very fierce- 
ness,” all in two sentences. “Curious tussle” 
and “curious columbines” is careless; the 
meanings are not equivalent. The punctu- 
ation, too, is highly erratic. There is little 
distinction made between colon and semi- 
colon. Sentences without subjects or main 
verbs baffle one’s progress, and parallelism 
is disregarded. Exclamations, unexpected 
intensives, intrusive parentheses demand 
of the reader swift changes of perspective. 


The purist may be justified in conclud- 
ing, with no further knowledge of Clark’s 
context than I have given here, that the 
extract from “The Indian Well” could be 
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displayed to a student writer as a master- 
piece of prose felicity from which he might 
learn the art of exposition. So it could, and, 
contrariwise, the student would learn 
nothing about writing, as such, from Law- 
rence. I have said that Lawrence would fail 
the academic test if compared with Clark 
by such a process as I have suggested. So 
much the worse for the academic test! 
With anyone but Lawrence, the solecisms 
I have indicated would be damagingly per- 
tinent. They are not pertinent here. With- 
out belittling the excellence of Van Til- 
burg Clark — his incomparable gift of 
observation and kinetic design—we must 
grant that he is inferior to Lawrence by 
one Ruskin measurement. Like Mary Aus- 
tin, when her intellect is sufficiently sober, 
he is a poet in prose of the first order. He 
feels, thinks, sees, truly but he cannot be 
said to produce—and we need not, in the 
face of his other achievements, regret it— 
“language of the highest inspiration.” 
Lawrence does. Assuredly, he is “wild” if 
not “broken” or “obscure” in metaphor. 
Nonetheless, the reader who brings to 
Lawrence’s writing more than his retina 
will not only observe but also participate 
in an experience and, engaged by the im- 
mediacy of Lawrence’s total grasp of phe- 
nomena, will be all unaware of the syn- 
tactical fever. 

Both Lawrence and Clark, in the texts 
I chose, were concerned with the struggle 
for existence. Reading Clark, one is kept 
well outside this recognition, whereas with 
Lawrence one is submerged, like the char- 
acter he is interpreting through, in the 
oppressiveness and ecstasy of the experi- 
ence. Submersion in emotion is not the 
purest artistic function—-there are those 
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who say it is the basest—but literature, fic- 
tion foremost, is a perversely impure art; 
and if in principle detachment is the in- 
violable standard, in practice a D. H. Law- 
rence may show how far identification can 
go artistically when charged with a pas- 
sionate feeling for the substance and spirit 
that lives at the heart of things. You may 
not customarily believe that the New 
Mexico landscape is fierce, bristling, inimi- 
cal, but you are bound to believe so while 
you read Lawrence. 

It may be objected that by introducing 
fiction selections into this discussion, I have 
impaired the validity of my over-all com- 
parison. I do not think I have done so. 
Except for the State Guide writer whom I 
have credited with sensibility beyond his 
poor privilege to exercise, I think it may 
be said that whatever the purposes for 
which the scenes were written, their 
authors would write in no different wise 
under other auspices. The integrity of a 
good writer will determine his responses, 
no matter what the challenge. My evidence 
is outside this article, but I know that in 
whatever else these writers have done their 
point of view, or evasion of it, as the case 
may be, is not essentially different from 


that adopted in these adventures of south- 
west seeing. Under any literary circum- 
stances, I believe that you would find, in 
Lauritzen, the awed description of an emo- 
tion; in Mary Austin, the intellectualizing 
of an emotion; in Lawrence, possession by 
emotion. And from another approach, you 
would see Van Tilburg Clark’s style trans- 
muting feeling by knowledge and Law- 
rence’s transmuting knowledge by feeling, 
as you have seen above. 

The value of Ruskin’s discussion of the 
Pathetic Fallacy is, finally, to be seen in its 
explanation not so much of what has hap- 
pened in a poem, as of what has happened 
in a poet. Ruskin’s criticism leads us from 
the poetic image to the poet, and this direc- 
tion is in accord with the most sensitive 
criticism of our own times. We are all, 
more than ever, interested in the interior 
world that creates, in the conscious writer, 
the external imprint. Too imprecise—or 
too precise?—as a measure of “poetry,” 
Ruskin’s yardstick is a useful gauge of a 
man, at any rate of the man who dares to 
write. Ruskin can help us divine that man, 
his feeling, thinking, and seeing,even when 
the man isintent on showing us—he thinks 
—only a flower, an aspen, or a canyon wall. 
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Very Charming and a Little Mad 


INEZ THRIFT 


ILL NEVER FORGIVE EMERSON for writing 
that sentence! If it hadn’t been for it my 
whole life might have been different. In 
my youth I often would have enjoyed 
those moments to which I could have said, 
“Linger a little, thou art so fair!”—but 
for that sentence. And even now I could 
be enjoying the leisure of my golden prime 
—knitting up the raveled sleeve of care, 
perhaps—except for that sentence. 

Why couldn’t I have latched on to one 
more comfortable or more consoling? 
“Never read any book that is not a year 
old.” What a weary waste of hours that 
would have saved me! “To be great is to 
be misunderstood.” What balm in that! 
But no! the only sentence that stayed with 
me after that summer spent with Emerson 
in a hammock slung between two tama- 
rack trees, when I was sixteen, had to be 
that one—though Bartlett passed it by, 
and Morley! 

“Sage of Concord,” I have often 
pleaded, “‘it’s time I tasted life. There never 
will be an end to learning. I must live now 
or never!” 

“There’s still physics, botany — and 
mathematics,” he reminds me sternly. 
“Hence with life’s pale lure! There’s still 
mathematics.” 

“But there are so many more apples on 
the Tree of Knowledge than when you 
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wrote that sentence. And the skins are so 
much tougher!” 

This silenced him a moment and I hur- 
ried on. “Right here in my hand I have a 
little octavo of 198 pages, called Polite 
Learning, published in Philadelphia in 
1826, when you were a young man. It 
claims to be ‘an epitome of all the prin- 
cipal branches of useful and polite learn- 
ing’ (twenty-nine of them). I¢ dispenses 
with that mathematics you’re always harp- 
ing on in four pages. Now, if that’s what 
you meant when you said...” 

Interrupting me, he reiterated for the 
thousandth time: “The finished man must 
taste of every apple once. Don’t you want 
to be finished before you die?” 

Oh, what’s the use! “Well, don’t for- 
get, ‘Spiritual Energizer,’ that the taste 
of one certain apple brought death into 
the world, and all our woe! And you your- 
self said nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm. I’m afraid my en- 
thusiasm won’t hold out for mathematics.” 

But I was mistaken; it did! Just to read, 
in the mathematics - for -the- millions 
books, what the subject will do for you 
makes you wonder how you ever got along 
without it. “A man trying to think with- 
out mathematics is like a helpless child,” 
says one writer, offering a course in mathe- 
matical setting-up exercises guaranteed to 
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make you limber enough and tough 
enough to handle the mental problems 
arising even in the fields of social reform 
and international relations. 

Others recommend mathematics for its 
aesthetic satisfaction, and say that the 
mathematician’s best work is art, “‘a high 
and perfect art, as daring as the most secret 
dreams of the imagination, possessing su- 
preme beauty, cold and austere, like that 
of sculpture.” Algebra alone, writes an- 
other enthusiast, has attained the dignity 
of a fine art, in which the workman has a 
free hand to develop his conceptions, as in 
a musical theme, or in painting. 

Still another inducement is the role 
mathematics has played in the evolution of 
thought. To omit mathematics from the 
history of thought is, if not quite like 
omitting Hamlet from the play named 
after him, at least like omitting Ophelia. 
Pleased with the simile, this author con- 
tinues that like Ophelia, mathematics is 


quite essential, very charming and a little 
mad. 


But strangely enough, it’s as an escape 
that mathematicians most frequently rec- 
ommend their subject. Those who are 
gradually losing their faith in the life of 
reason will welcome the permanence and 
stability of mathematics, “the proudest 
queen of the intellectual world, and of a 
- bold, untrammeled spirit.” Those weary 
of the complexities of the human equation 
in everyday life may turn in their leisure 
moments to the simplicity of the mathe- 
matical equation. (Just a minute! Are 
those equations so simple? Is life more com- 


plex than cos A= —PR_ 
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just to take a couple at random? The hu- 
man equations in my life are as simple as 
a, b, c—and I don’t mean a + b + c!l— 
when compared with those.) “A refuge 
from the goading urgency of contingent 
happenings . . . a glimpse of eternity for 
those with keener sensibilities who long to 
escape the painful coarseness and desolat- 
ing bareness of everyday life.” Such are 
the lures used by mathematicians as they 
open their hearts and minds to us, the late- 
learners. 

Well, we shall see what we shall see, I 
mused as I drew from the library some 
half-dozen of these “haute -vulgariza- 
tions,” ranging from Number the Lan- 
guage of Science and The Magic of 
Numbers to a modest little book of math- 
ematical puzzles, which promised only ‘‘a 
diverting pastime, entertainment that is 
sometimes serious and always genial.” If 
worst comes to worst, perhaps I can satisfy 
Emerson with that, I thought. 


ONE OF THE First things I discovered as 
a late-learner in mathematics was that we 
human beings have a number sense, though 
it isn’t much good. It enables us, without 
counting, to recognize in a small collec- 
tion of objects, probably not more than 
four, when one has been added or taken 
away. Our number sense is not as good as 
that of many birds, and is far, far inferior 
to that in certain insects. (Isn’t there some 
one thing in which men excel the insects? 
The whole human race is getting an in- 
feriority complex toward insects. It’s got 
so I can’t look even a cockroach in the 
face! And I’m most uncomfortable in the 
presence of even one or two of those so- 


cially and politically advanced ants and 
bees. ) 
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The most astonishing instances of num- 
ber sense are found in the solitary wasps. 
The mothers of these insects lay their eggs 
in individual cells and provide each with 
a number of live caterpillars on which the 
young feed when hatched. The number 
of the victims is remarkably constant, say 
the observers; some species provide five, 
some twelve, others as high as twenty- 
four per cell. Most remarkable of all is 
the case of the genus Eumenus, in which 
the male is much smaller than the female. 
In some mysterious way the mother knows 
which egg will produce a male, which a 
female, and apportions the food accord- 
ingly. She does not change the size or 
species of the prey, but for the male egg 
she supplies five victims, for the female 
ten, (This may not, strictly speaking, be 
mathematics, Sage of Concord, but it’s 
fascinating; and I found it in a book on 
that subject written by a famous mathe- 
matician. ) 

A strange thing happened in connection 
with my reading about genus Eumenus. 
On that very day in early January, sev- 
eral wasps suddenly appeared in the win- 
dows of my apartment and also in the 
seminar room where I teach an afternoon 
class. It pleased me to imagine, as I listened 
to their low, angry droning and watched 
them darting against the sun-warmed 
windowpanes, that they were females of 
the genus Eumenus, who knew by instinct 
things we have been striving all our lives 
to learn. If they were sent to me on this par- 
ticular day for apt admonishment, they 
weren’t pleased with the assignment, and 
in an hour or two disappeared as mys- 
teriously as they came. 

A good deal about man’s number sense 
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and his rudimentary systems of counting 
has been learned from a study of primitive 
peoples. South African Bushmen have no 
numbers beyond one and two, except 
many. And a tribe in British Columbia 
has seven distinct sets of words for count- 
ing: one for flat objects and animals, one 
for round objects and time, one for long 
objects and trees, one for counting canoes, 
one for counting men, one for measures, 
and one for counting where no definite 
object is referred to. These word sets are 
believed to be relics of the earliest days, 
before the tribesmen had learned to count. 
“Tt must have required many ages,” writes 
one mathematician, “to discover that a 
brace of pheasants and a couple of days 
were both instances of the number two.” 
(As a matter of fact, I myself made this 
discovery only at the moment of reading 
the above sentence. ) 

Mathematicians are fond of speculating. 
““Have you ever considered that if the be- 
ginnings of civilization had been in the 
southern hemisphere, we should probably 
write with our left hands, deal playing 
cards in the opposite direction, and turn 
screws left-handed?” one of them asks. 
Well, no, we haven’t ever considered those 
things; but, frankly, if we were speculat- 
ing on a hemispheric scale we should just 
leave out writing, playing cards, turning 
screws, and a lot of similar bothersome 
things altogether. 


Most mathematicians agree that count- 
ing, with which we supplement our rudi- 
mentary number sense, began on fingers 
and toes—in fives and tens, that is. Some 
of the more daring among them like to 
speculate on what our numerical system 
would have been like, had we had as many 
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legs as a centipede, or if like the crayfish 
we had had nineteen pairs of limbs. Still 
others, doubtless more timid by nature, 
muse on the counting system we should 
have evolved if instead of ten fingers and 
ten toes, we had had just two pairs of “in- 
articulated stumps.” They conclude our 
system would probably have been binary 
instead of decimal. But, they say, aside 
from its physiological basis, the decimal 
system has little to recommend it. (Hear! 
Hear!) Almost any other base, with the 
possible exception of nine, they say, would 
have done as well as ten, and probably 
better. Now what’s the matter with nine? 
Some ancient grudge against it, going back 
to Pythagoras, no doubt. 

Practically everything in mathematics 
goes back either to Pythagoras or to Eu- 
clid. The former was believed to be the 
son of the god Apollo, and it was said, if 
properly approached, he would prove his 
divine origin by displaying his golden 
thigh. Pythagoras had an interesting the- 
ory about planned parenthood. There 
were, he believed, a fixed number of souls 
in the universe, allotted evenly, ten to a 
family. No one, therefore, should have 
more than ten children. If he did, he might 
expect the eleventh child to be a malicious 
little monster with no soul to restrain its 
bestial instincts. “Himself said it,” as his 
followers were fond of repeating. 

This idea of Pythagoras may lead some 
of us present-day nonmathematicians to 
do a little speculating. With the increase 
in population during the twenty-five cen- 
turies since he lived, the number of souls 
allotted to each family must have been re- 
duced to—well, I’m not far enough along 
in my study of mathematics to be able to 
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work it out exactly; but suppose you just 
look around you and answer some ques- 
tions on (1) what size are modern fami- 
lies? (2) when these are large, do the 
younger children give evidences of being 
soulless? (Don’t consult the parents on this 
point. Depend on your own observations, 
or if necessary ask the older children, or the 
neighbors.) And (3) at what number do 
you estimate that the allotted souls begin 
to run out? While you’re making this in- 
teresting and valuable sociological study, 
I want to pursue a little investigation of 
what’s the matter with the number nine. 


WELL, IT’s JusT as I suspected. The un- 
savory reputation of mine goes back to 
Pythagoras, who played fast and loose with 
the reputation of numbers, assigning sex 
(maleness to the odd, femaleness to the 
even) and qualities such as perfection, im- 
perfection, rationality, irrationality, ami- 
cability, holiness, evil, to them. Four, eight, 
and ten were sacred, holy numbers. Ten 
especially so, since it is the sum of the first 
four numbers (1 + 2 + 3 + 4) and these 
represent the four elements of fire, water, 
air, and earth — the holy fourfoldness — 
from which everything is generated. Eight 
is the “little holy number” because it is 
the number of the first cube. But mine is 
evil—for plenty of reasons! First of all, 
it falls short of the perfect holy ten by 
one ; second, it is the square of an odd num- 
ber—three; then it is the number of man 
—his nine months of embryonic life make 
that indisputable. But the worst count 
against mine is that it is the good, the per- 
fect six turned upside down! And as all 
magicians know, and apparently mathe- 
maticians too, an inverted figure always 
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signifies a perverted power. In these facts, 
doubtless, we have the true explanation 
of nine’s being unsatisfactory as a basis for 
a numerical system. Just ignore any talk 
about the disadvantage of its having only 
one divisor—three. I believe mathema- 
ticians simply don’t want to have any- 
thing more to do with mine than they can 
help. I felt that same way when I was 
learning the multiplication tables, as no 
doubt you did too. 

It’s been very hard for man to get over 
the feeling that there’s something mys- 
terious in numbers—good luck, bad luck, 
magic, in short. The truth is, he hasn’t got 
over it. Who of us doesn’t feel strange 
when he sits down to write a check for 
$5.82, if he finds the check is #582, and 
further, that his balance is $582? Mathe- 
maticians insist that man himself puts the 
mystery into numbers and that if we are 
looking for odd relations or strange coinci- 
dences, we can find them by the bushel. 
Well, maybe so. But Id like to see a clin- 
ical study, including cardiograms, blood 
pressure, and knee jerks, of fifty men and 
women who, each one separately, were 
asked to multiply 4,649 by 239 for the 
first time. And I’d like to see your face 
when you do it! 


MATHEMATICIANS EMPHASIZE the impor- 
tance of the seventeenth century in the 
development of their subject. “The fa- 
mous problems of antiquity,” writes one, 
“which began in legendary splendor and 
were throughout the ages a source of fas- 
cination for all mathematicians of rank 
were liquidated in that century by Des- 
cartes, in matter-of-fact statements.” 
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(Personally, we believe the kindest use a 
knife! ) 

But though during this liquidation ge- 
ometry, for example, was both “alge- 
brized” and “arithmetized,” the collection 
of puzzles which had been accumulating 


for nearly two thousand years remained 


‘intact, and it still is. No one ever liqui- 


dates, or even discards, one of these ven- 
erable curiosities; the most that is ever 
done is to change the setting, as it were. 
One of the oldest involves ferrying peo- 
ple across a river under somewhat trying 
conditions. A medieval version is attri- 
buted to the Anglo-Saxon scholar Alcuin, 
friend of Charlemagne. A traveler comes 
to a river bank with his possessions: a wolf, 
a goat, and a head of cabbage. The only 
available boat is so small it can carry no 
more than the traveler and one of his pos- 
sessions at a time. Unfortunately, if left 
together the goat will eat the cabbage, and 
the wolf the goat. How shall the traveler 
transport his belongings and keep them 
all intact? 

A more elaborate version of this prob- 
lem, suggested by the sixteenth-century 
mathematician, Tartaglia, involves three 
beautiful brides and their jealous hus- 
bands. They, also, come to a river where 
there is only a small boat, big enough to 
hold just two persons. Their problem, of 
course, is to avoid any scenes on the part of 
the jealous husbands. To prevent these, the 
crossings must be so arranged that no 
bride is left alone with a man not her 
husband. I’ll give you a hint on this one: 
eleven trips are required. If only two cou- 
ples are involved in the predicament, five 
trips will get them across. Should there 
be four or more beautiful brides with jeal - 
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ous husbands, the mathematicians say they 
may just as well face it—their transporta- 
tion problem is unsolvable. 

Another innocent pastime of the math- 
ematicians is looking for an odd perfect 
number. (A perfect number is one which 
equals the sum of its divisors—6, for ex- 
ample, which equals 1+ 2-+ 3.) They 
have been looking for an odd one of these 
numbers since the days of Pythagoras. And 
they haven’t given up yet! If you should 
decide to join in this search, you’d better 
find out just where they’ve already looked, 
sO you won’t go over the same ground. I 
have the impression that they are through 
all the numbers up toa googol, one followed 
by a hundred zeros, or as they for some 
strange reason write it, 10°. 

Every time I see that word googol, I’m 
thankful mathematicians aren’t given to 
inventing words. Some years ago, realizing 
they simply had to have a word for a very 
big number, and not being able to think 
up one themselves, they asked a nine-year- 
old boy, nephew of a mathematician, to 
think up one, and he suggested googol, 
which apparently satisfied the mathema- 
ticians, for it has come into general use 
among them. A googol is a number just 
larger than the largest used in present-day 
physics and astronomy; these require less 
than a hundred zeros. (The total number 
of moves possible in chess is pretty big 
also—10’™.) But mathematicians are pre- 
pared for even bigger ones. A googolplex, 
another of the nine-year-old’s inven- 
tions, is one with a googol of zeros, ex- 
pressed 10°°. Better not try to write this 
out on an ordinary sheet of paper, or even 
one of legal size; for some mathematician 


has calculated that if you traveled to the 
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farthest star, putting down zeros every 
inch of the way, you'd still have several 
bushel basketfuls of googolplex zeros left 
over! There’s a number still bigger than 
a googolplex, Skewer’s number, written 
like this: 101°°™. But so far no one has 
found any use for either a googolplex or 
Skewer’s number; they just have them on 
hand in case of an emergency. 

When we contemplate googols, googol- 
plexes, and Skewer’s numbers, things we 
usually think of as very numerous seem 
to shrink. For example, the total number 
of words printed everywhere and in all 
times is only somewhat larger than 10*°, 
even including the supercolossal novels 
of recent years, any one of which accounts 
for several hundred billion words when it 
is a best seller! (The above statement 
doesn’t seem possible, but I found it in a 
mathematical book!) Once we are in this 
frame of mind, the universe itself seems 
a rather small, intimate place; for Edding- 
ton has estimated that the number of elec- 
trons in the entire universe is a good deal 
less than a googol, perhaps one with sev- 
enty-nine zeros—so 10”. 

But whatever you do, certain mathema- 
ticians warn us, don’t get the idea that 
these big numbers are infinite, or any- 
where near it. (I should say right here 
that infinite has several different mean- 
ings to mathematicians. They need the help 
of a semanticist to straighten them out.) 
Very big and infinite are entirely different 
in the opinion of those I’m now quoting, 
and there is no point where the very big 
starts to merge into the infinite. You may 
write a number as big as you please; it is 
no nearer the infinive than one or seven 


or the holy ¢en. “If you keep this distinc- 
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tion very clear, you will have mastered 
many of the subtleties of the transfinite,” 
writes one. But thank goodness that agree- 
ment I have with the Sage of Concord, if 
I interpret it rightly, doesn’t include trans- 
finites. One understanding writer soon 
after he begins to explain transfinites (rep- 
resented by the first letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, aleph) says: “It is quite excusa- 
ble for the reader by now to be thoroughly 
bewildered.” The extent of my own be- 
wilderment at that point was as nothing 
compared to what it was a couple of pages 
farther on when I read: “A line segment 
one-millionth of an inch long has as many 
points as one a million miles long, or, in 
fact, as many points as there are in all 
three-dimensional space in the entire uni- 
verse. Once the principle of Cantor’s the- 
ory of transfinites is understood, such 
statements cease to sound like the ex- 
travagances of a mathematical madman.” 
That the whole is no larger than some of 
its parts is a commonplace among these 
men. Unless you are willing to accept 
statements like the above, avoid all pages 
in mathematical books where they are 
writing about Henri Cantor and where 
you see the Hebrew letter aleph or ale ph- 
null. 


Other things much simpler than trans- 
finites are too much for me. I read in one 
of these books that four hundred feet of 
wall or fence can enclose two spaces with 
different areas—thirty thousand or forty 
thousand units; therefore the number of 
sheep which can be penned or the amount 
of grain that can be grown is one-third 
greater in one area than in the other. Can 
you believe that? Or take geometric pro- 
gression—even when I see it worked out on 
paper, I can’t believe it. Applied to that 
perennial nuisance, the chain letter, it 
works like this: Suppose someone decides 
to begin a chain. He sends the letter to two 
friends, just #wo, mind you, and asks them 
in turn to copy and send the letter to two 
of their friends. How many sets of letters 
would have to be sent (how many times 
would the process have to be repeated) in 
order that everyone in the world—all two 
billion men, women, and children—could 
receive a copy? “It is not difficult to show,” 
blandly states the writer of Mathematical 
Paradoxes, “that it would take no more 
than thirty sets. The thirtieth set alone 
would consist of 2*° or 1,073,741,824 let- 
ters.” A couple of little numbers like two 
and thirty ever growing into such a mon- 


strous sum! Very charming and a little 
mad? Why, it’s simply diabolical! 
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Southwest Indian Painting 


CLARA LEE TANNER 


“IN HIs BAG the god carries a ray of the 
sun with which to light his pipe.” These 
highly imaginative words interpret a fig- 
ure in a Navajo sand painting. Such an 
image is the product, not of a primitive 
people, but rather of a sophisticated so- 
ciety. 

The Navajo Indian of today is rich in 
art, quick in thought, and productive. 
Though his culture is not solely his own, 
it is the result of a clever synthesis of bor- 
rowed traits with his own background of 
abundant living. Much that he borrowed 
belonged to the older inhabitants of the 
Southwest, the Pueblo people. How much 
we may never know; but it is to the Pu- 
eblos that one must turn to find the roots 
of today’s southwest Indian art. 

Less than two thousand years ago the 
Pueblo ancestors were living in caves, 
with only the barest necessities to keep 
body and soul together. Today the Pueblo 
Indians enjoy a well-ordered life, produce 
craft work of high quality, and paint pic- 
tures which have been exhibited in the 
finest art galleries of this country and 
Europe. 

Simple though his background was, it 
nonetheless gave the prehistoric South- 
westerner the ability and confidence to 
carry on at a better than average cultural 
pace. With growing ability he made use 
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of the patterns which he drew from a land 
of majestic forms, ever-changing color, 
and intense moods. 

In the primitive craft efforts of the 
early cave dweller, color and design first 
appeared in willow and reed baskets and in 
narrow bands and belts of yucca fibers. 
As these objects were all woven, and as 
most of their decorative elements were 
part of the technical process, an angular 
geometricity predominated. Ceramic de- 
sign, which came later, copied directly the 
patterns of the earlier crafts. Although 
when painting was done on the surface of 
a finished clay vessel the possibilities of 
freedom in design were many, the geo- 
metricity established by tradition carried 
on. Curved lines often replaced the angu- 
lar forms predetermined by woven design. 

The Pueblo concept, which dominated 
the life of the native Southwesterners 
through the centuries, stressed unity of 
purpose and expression. The life of the 
whole group was integrated; art, too, was 
possessed by all members of the group. 
Since agriculture was the means of exist- 
ence, and the cultivation of beans and corn 
depended on rain, it is quite understand- 
able that the clouds which yielded water 
were of great importance to the people. 
In time, simple stepped patterns, dots, and 
broken lines assumed a resemblance to 
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clouds and rain not only in outward form 
but also in inner meaning. Thus it is prob- 
able that for all the folk in the village 
there was an increase in the significance of 
ceramic and other decoration. With an 
ever increasing emphasis upon the relation 
of religion and art, the scope of expression 
broadened. No longer were items of every- 
day use the sole concern of the Pueblo 
artists, though there is abundant evidence 
of increased ability in the ornamentation 
of clay vessels, the painting and decora- 
tion of kilts, blankets, and other items of 
cotton, the carving of stone vessels, and 
the making of shell, turquoise, and stone 
jewelry. To this growing list must be 
added an increment of ceremonial art. 

It is generally conceded that body paint- 
ing was one of the earliest forms of art. It 
is likewise thought that it had a strong 
religious meaning. This medium of ex- 
pression soon made its appearance in the 
Southwest. Some sketchy cave drawings 
suggesting body painting are thought to 
be quite early, but the more important 
examples of this art form are late prehis- 
toric in time. And not long before the ar- 
rival of the Spanish in 1540, the Pueblo 
people of Arizona and New Mexico were 
decorating the walls of their religious 
chambers, or kivas, with ceremonial fig- 
ures some of which displayed painted 
bodies or body decoration. 

Here is one of the most direct ties be- 
tween the past and the present. Body 
painting is popular for religious dances to 
this day, and many of the modern water- 
color artists depict this type of decoration 
with great fidelity. 

The long and brilliant history of many 
forms of artistic expression during the 
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pre-Spanish period encouraged the peo- 
ples of the Southwest to continue their 
artistic endeavors after the conquest, de- 
spite discouragement from their conquer- 
ors. Many ceramic styles survived, and 
others were later revived; some new ele- 
ments of decoration were introduced as a 
result of contacts with Spanish and Anglo- 
Americans. 

Traditionally, women are the potters in 
all the pueblos. Somewhere in historic 
times, however, the men began to dec- 
orate the vessels made by their wives and 
mothers. Many of the water-color artists 
of recent years have been men who had 
experience in ceramic decoration. 

In the Rio Grande pueblos weaving has 
practically disappeared. The ceremonial 
arts, however, paid no such penalty to con- 
quest. As Christianity was forced upon 
these Indians through the centuries, they 
quietly but tenaciously (and secretly) 
held to their own beliefs, absorbing and 
integrating with their own expressions 
many of the elements of this new religion. 
This meant the survival of native body 
painting and costuming, and of ceremonial 
paraphernalia, as well as the addition of 
the Christian church and its equipment. 

To the west of the Rio Grande, at Zuii 
in western New Mexico and in the Hopi 
villages of Arizona, the native religion has 
survived in outward form to a far greater 
degree than it has to the east. European 
contacts there have not been so direct nor 
so oppressive. As a result, kachina dolls and 
masked and other dancers are well known 
to all, especially among the Hopis. As one 
authority who has worked among the 
Hopis says, “Give the children any color 
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medium and a piece of paper and they will 
draw kachinas.” 

The craft arts also have survived among 
the Hopis, who provide most of the other 
pueblos with embroidered kilts, brocaded 
sashes, and other essential costume mate- 
rial for the native dances. The Hopis make 
the finest baskets produced in any pueblo. 
And here, too, the craft and religious arts 
have been of great importance in the de- 
velopment of modern painting. The men 
who carve the kachinas, do the weaving, 
and perform the dances, are the same who 
paint in exquisite detail the costumed 
dancers of their villages. 

I have intimated that the pueblo culture 
has influenced that of other southwestern 
Indian tribes. This is particularly true of 
the Navajo, and to a lesser degree of the 
Apache. It is believed that the Navajo- 
Apache peoples are comparatively recent 
arrivals in the Southwest, having come 
into this country as a single group perhaps 
not more than five to seven hundred years 
ago. Their habits were largely those of a 
seminomadic group. In the intervals of 
almost constant warfare they cultivated a 
few fields. Eventually both the Navajos 
and the Apaches became more numerous 
and acquired much of the culture of the 
peoples they raided, particularly the 
Pueblos. To this day Navajo artists tell 
parts of this story. In a mural of brilliant 
colors Charles Kitsie Shirley shows how the 
Navajos stole sheep from the Pueblo peo- 
ple, riding bareback into the herd, separat- 
ing a few head of sheep, and driving them 
back to Navajo country with shouts and 
wild waving of saddle blankets. 

The Navajos attribute to their own 
beneficent spirits the acquisition of sand- 
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painting, weaving, and many another art 
form. But one can be assured that quite a 
few of these expressions came to the Nav- 
ajos from the Pueblo people. From this 
source the Navajos obtained wealth of de- 
sign, craft knowledge, and artistic inspira- 
tion. The Apaches also felt, although not 
to the same degree, the impact of the cen- 
turies-old Pueblo cultural traditions. 


A NEW CHAPTER in the history of south- 
west Indian painting was opened in 1900 
when Jesse Walter Fewkes, an archeologist 
and ethnologist working in northern Ari- 
zona, asked two Hopi men to make some 
sketches of kachinas. Whitebear and his 
uncle, Homovi, responded with several 
hundred water-color sketches of contem- 
porary kachinas and other dancers. The 
drawings show strange little short-legged 
creatures with poorly proportioned fig- 
ures. Emphasis is on the mask which is the 
distinguishing feature of the kachina. 
Though not as perfect as later drawings 
in actual design rendition, the sketches 
contain much amazingly accurate detail. 
The artists have indicated clearly that cos- 
tumes are embroidered, with suggested 
patterns on skirts and belts. Necklaces are 
accurately portrayed as to the number of 
strands and as to whether they are of coral, 
turquoise, or shell. The imperfection of 
the drawing is explained by the fact that 
here was a new medium, and a manner of 
depiction and an objective utterly foreign 
to Indian tradition. 

A little later Kenneth Chapman of 
Santa Fe heard of a Navajo artist in the 
Chaco Canyon in western New Mexico. 
Following the clue that “this fellow does 
nothing, he is an artist,” Mr. Chapman 
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finally came upon the hogan of Apie 
Begay. Until this white man brought him 
other materials Apie Begay had seen only 
red and black pencils, and his efforts as first 
Navajo artist had been confined to these 
two colors. His astonishment knew no 
bounds when Mr. Chapman presented him 
with a box of varicolored crayons. 

Except for their wider range of color, 
the artist’s succeeding efforts were in the 
same vein as his earlier ones—long-bodied, 
short-legged, and much ornamented yei 
or deity figures from sand paintings or 
from dancers impersonating these spirits. 
Apie Begay had some difficulties with per- 
spective, more in fact than had the two 
Hopi artists several years before him. Some 
necklaces, for example, are placed entirely 
on the chest or even below the bosom of 
the figure. Some strands have managed to 
get entirely around the neck. But despite 
their shortcomings, these figures have 
their good points. For example, they are 
not entirely static, as feet are placed in 
different positions, or necklaces and sashes 
swing out at various angles to suggest a 
certain quality of motion. These simple 
pencil and crayon drawings are represen- 
tative of the first efforts of the Navajo 
tribe in a new direction. 

Although the Zufi artists have never 
received acclaim for their efforts in water- 
color painting, they must be credited with 
the first known compositions in this 
medium. For example, three water colors 
by a Zufi school boy dated 1905 show 
scenes from life in his pueblo. European 
perspective is attempted, to the extent in- 
dicated in the label on one: “‘Zujfii scene. 
Zufi house, wagon and wood pile. Moun- 
tains in background with sun and moon.” 
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Although there is a rather “dirty” use of 
color, and everything possible is repre- 
sented in profile (including all four wheels 
of the wagon), this is a significant con- 
tribution to the total picture of the his- 
tory of southwest Indian painting. As 
might be expected, the drawing is child- 
ish in the extreme. A long gap exists be- 
tween these first Zufi water colors and 
the next attempts from the same village. 
Little improvement is exhibited in the 
next known efforts, produced about 1918. 

The trail of the southwest artist was 
beset with many difficulties. Not only was 
there native opposition to the permanent 
recording of village life, and particularly 
of ceremonial dances (this attitude still 
exists in some of the pueblos), but strictly 
Indian art was forbidden in the schools 
under the direction of the United States 
government. In spite of these obstacles, 
the discovery of the new media of water 
color and crayon, together with the 
strong innate desire for self-expression, 
resulted in the production of occasional 
works of art in several of the villages and 
even in the schools. 

Outstanding in school art are the pen- 
cil and crayon drawings made by children 
in a Pueblo day school late in 1910 or 
early in 1911. In this collection, now at 
the Museum of New Mexico, is a promis- 
ing water color of an animal dance. Un- 
signed, it is probably the work of Alfredo 
Montoya. Although he died only a few 
years later, Montoya produced several 
other paintings which have an important 
place among the first of the better works 
of the Rio Grande Valley pueblos. 

The so-called “San Ildefonso move- 
ment” is connected with the names of 
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two outstanding artists in addition to 
Alfredo Montoya: Awa Tsireh and Cre- 
scencio Martinez. There seems to be little 
agreement as to exactly when the move- 
ment began; but certainly all three men 
had painted before 1917. 

Awa Tsireh (Alfonso Roybal) is now 
considered the leader in this movement. 
He developed several styles which seem to 
have set the pace for succeeding artists. 
Many of his drawings are naively realis- 
tic, especially those of ceremonial dancers 
in rows. Usually the perspective in these 
is like the view one would get from a 
housetop. A second style, in which realism 
is modified by symbolism, has perhaps 
been influenced by ceramic decoration. In 
drawings of this style there will often be 
a landscape composed of terraced moun- 
tains, a great sweeping rainbow, and piled- 
up clouds. Against this background there 
may be a hunter in pursuit of an animal, 
or an animal alone. Fine realism charac- 
terizes this style, and exquisite delicacy 
pervades the drawing. Occasionally the 
creative imagination of the artist is more 
fully expressed in esoteric drawings or in 
composite creatures. Much of this last 
work contains brilliant color. 

Crescencio Martinez, who was a skilled 
pottery decorator, took advantage of his 
experience to produce many drawings of 
ceremonial dancers. Some authorities feel 
that the color used by Martinez has never 
been excelled. It is generally soft, with 
occasional bright patches in a shirt here, 
a shawl there. 

In addition to their artistic merits the 
works of these early artists, and later ones, 
too, for that matter, are invaluable as 
ethnologic records. With great delicacy 
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and accuracy they show the small details 
of embroidery on native blanket dresses 
and kilts, woven belt patterns, and the 
minutiae of costumes worn by deer danc- 
ers, antelope dancers, and others. 

Fred Kabotie, a well-known Hopi 
artist, and Otis Polelonema, a fellow 
tribesman, were painting shortly after 
the San Ildefonso movement got under 
way. In some of his first paintings Fred 
Kabotie departed from the flat color char- 
acterizing most of the earlier work, by 
the introduction of modeling in color and 
shading. Apparently he influenced a num- 
ber of other Hopi artists in this matter. 
Tonita Pefia, an outstanding Pueblo 
woman artist, also began to paint about 
this time. From 1920 on more and more 
artists appeared, particularly in the Rio 
Grande area, but also in the western pueb- 
los and among the Navajos and Apaches. 

The work of these native American 
Indian artists was first given world-wide 
recognition in a special exhibit in Paris. 
Exhibits in New York and Chicago were 
held quite early. In more recent years 
many of the outstanding galleries of the 
country have given deserved recognition 
to the Indian artist in both group and 
one-man exhibits. 

The policy prohibiting Indian children 
from painting Indian subjects in govern- 
ment schools continued until 1928. Be- 
fore that date practically all the Indian 
painting was done by untrained artists. 
Only a few managed to get even a little 
instruction or direction. In 1933 the first 
art department in an Indian school was 
established at Santa Fe, and this move 
was followed by the creation of similar 
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departments in various other Indian 
schools. 

The latest chapters in the history of 
southwest Indian painting have been writ- 
ten largely in these schools. Without them 
most of the Indian artists would have been 
unable to obtain the money, the mate- 
rials, or the instruction that would enable 
them to carry on their work. It is an 
encouraging sign that today the art in- 
structors in many of the elementary and 
secondary Indian schools are themselves 
Indian artists—for example, Fred Kabotie 
at Oraibi, Geronimo Montoya at Santa 
Fe, and Al Momaday at Jemez. 

Several southwest Indian artists have 
recently received high recognition of their 
abilities in the award of Guggenheim fel- 
lowships. Fred Kabotie and Allan Houser 
have received this support for further 
work in crafts and art. 


IN MEDIA, subject matter, and in styles, 
the majority of present-day Indian artists 
follow the trends of the San Ildefonso 
school. Water color is foremost among 
media. Pencil is used by many for the 
sketching in of figures, though this is not 
done at all times. Some experiments have 
been carried on in earth colors, particu- 
larly at Santa Fe, but no extensive use has 
been made of them. Casein paints, or pos- 
ter paints of good quality, are sometimes 
used. Tempera has been subject to certain 
investigations, with the result that Shiva 
paints are growing in popularity. Oils 
have been used only infrequently. In gen- 
eral, colors vary from soft, almost pastel 
shades to very intense tones. This is often 
an individual matter, as is illustrated in 
the use by several modern Navajo artists 
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of a great quantity of Chinese white to 
soften colors. 

It would seem a far cry from a yucca 
leaf brush to one of superior commercial 
quality. Yet much fine work has been 
done—and is still being done—by south- 
west potters with the yucca brush which 
has been worked down to a width of a 
few fibers. This long history of experience 
in the use of delicate brushes and other 
perfected instruments is important in ex- 
plaining the technical perfection of the 
work of Indian artists. There is many a 
prehistoric pot with fine-line freehand 
decoration which presages the accomplish- 
ment of the modern painter. 

More than one southwest Indian artist 
has begun his career by drawing on frag- 
ments of wrapping paper or ends of 
pasteboard boxes. Some of the schools are, 
or have been, unable to provide desirable 
paper or board. Others have a fairly rea- 
sonable supply. Individuals seem to have 
the greatest difficulty in providing them- 
selves with this and other equipment. 
Sometimes they are entirely dependent on 
an outside personal contact to obtain any 
materials. This is particularly true of some 
of the younger, less well-known artists. 

Subject matter is varied, as might be 
expected of a people with a long history, 
particularly when that history includes 
some rather dynamic contacts with “for- 
eigners.” The writer has seen all kinds 
from a painting labeled “‘a kiva mural,” 
strictly native in character, to an abstrac- 
tion based on muscles which the artist was 
currently studying. 

The Pueblo artists tend to be conven- 
tional in their paintings. Their chief sub- 
ject is, to this day, the ceremonial dance. 
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This may or may not be accompanied by 
conventional drawings of clouds, rain- 
bows, lightning, rain, and other familiar 
designs. To be sure, some treatment of 
themes from everyday life is known, but 
it is the exception. 

The Navajos, on the other hand, often 
break from traditional yei or dance fig- 
ures and portray animal as well as human 
subjects. They are rather prone to depict 
horses and scenes from everyday life, al- 
though they, too, paint individual or group 
dancers. 

Now and again a Pueblo artist will 
draw one or several pieces of pottery, with 
outstanding excellence of detail, or a 
Navajo will reproduce a sand painting in 
tempera. Pure design, as represented by 
these examples, is, however, not often the 
subject of water-color artists. 

Flat painting, inherited from centuries 
of solid color craft decoration, has been 
the dominant style among southwest 
artists. A small amount of shading ap- 
peared, however, in occasional “first” 
works, as in early Kabotie paintings where 
it is consciously used as a means of show- 
ing modeling in costumes or figure. Shad- 
ows are rarely represented in earlier paint- 
ing, although both early and late Kabotie 
works do sometimes show shadows, espe- 
cially in the portrayal of the more every- 
day subjects. Other artists, among them 
Hopis (probably influenced by Kabotie) 
and the Zufi painter Kai-sa, use shading 
extensively. Recently Kai-sa exhibited a 
number of horses very much in the Euro- 
pean modeled style. 

The use of background in a European 
manner creeps into southwest Indian 
painting from time to time. This may be 
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illustrated among the Hopis, where one 
meets with everything from a single figure 
on an otherwise blank sheet to an elaborate 
conception of figures coming up a path in 
the immediate foreground, others stand- 
ing on a ledge at the top of the trail, the 
pueblo village looming in the background, 
and a sunrise sky arching overhead. Such 
ambitious pieces as the latter are, however, 
exceptional. Between the two extremes are 
some Hopi works with smaller or larger 
pieces of “ground” on which the figure 
stands. Some of the Navajo painters have 
extended this to an edge-to-edge, banded 
ground line, on which the chief subject 
(usually a horse) may or may not stand. 

Figures may be static, or they may be 
imbued with great activity. In groups of 
static figures visual movement may be 
achieved by the pleasing repetition of line 
or color—a device resorted to by many an 
early artist. Violent motion and action are 
occasionally depicted, as for example in 
much of the late work of the Navajo artist 
Quincy Tahoma. His buffalo hunts, with 
a great deal of blood, lend themselves read- 
ily to this treatment. 

The paintings of the southwest Indian 
are still done in several manners, from 
highly stylized to extremely realistic. Some 
subjects may be so thoroughly stylized as 
to be difficult to identify. At the other ex- 
treme are drawings so realistic as to sug- 
gest a page out of the lives of the people. 
In between are all possible variations, in- 
cluding interesting combinations of realis- 
tically portrayed everyday subjects with 
stylized subjects of mythological or reli- 
gious nature. A good example of this is a 
painting by the Pueblo artist Oqwa Pi, 
showing four realistically drawn costumed 
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figures from the animal dance, variously 
arranged in relation to highly stylized 
rainbow, cloud, rain, and other represen- 
tations. No matter how realistic the treat- 
ment of various details may be in Pueblo 
paintings of ceremonial dances, there is 
still the controlling factor of a pair or a 
line of dancers, or the stylizing element of 
mask or costume. (And this despite the 
fact that some people well acquainted in 
the pueblos say they can recognize specific 
individuals in the faces of the dancers! ) 
The Navajos, on the other hand, lean 
toward a more realistic treatment. Perhaps 
this is a direct reflection of the controls 
of unified Pueblo life versus the freer ex- 
istence of the Navajo-Apache groups. 
There has been some exchange between 
Pueblo artists on one hand and Apache- 
Navajo artists on the other. Certainly this 


is to be expected, for art students from the 
different groups work side by side in the 
classroom. And even if they do not attend 
school, many of the artists now have op- 
portunity to study collections or exhibits 
of the work of other men. Some of the 
young painters have also been influenced 
by their instructors, Indian and Anglo, 
artists and just plain advisers. 

Thus water color, the most recently ac- 
quired art of the native Southwesterner, 
combines a rich traditional past with ele- 
ments resulting from the normal proc- 
esses of acculturation. That the artist 
should stick to his own subject matter 
alone can scarcely be expected. New tech- 
niques, too, will inevitably creep in. But 
a truly significant American art has been 
born and is developing rapidly among the 
Indians of the Southwest. 
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Durian 


ALEJANDRO R. ROCES 


I NEVER GO TO CHURCH. During the war, 
specially during the harshest and bitterest 
times, people who never went to church 
started to attend masses regularly. I never 
went to church even then. 

I do not go to church because of an in- 
cident I had with a fruit called durian. It 
is hard to imagine the connection between 
going to church and a fruit; therefore, I 
will start from the beginning. 

In the Philippine barrio where I lived 
all the people were Roman Catholics. 
Everyone went to church regularly, ex- 
cept me. When a “carabao typhoon,” slow 
but strong, struck the barrio and blew all 
our nipa huts away, I was blamed for the 
catastrophe. The barrio people claimed 
that it had happened because I never went 
to church. The year the locusts ate up all 
our crops, the barrio again laid the fault 
on me for not going to church. In spite of 
all these disasters I kept away from church. 

The summer when the volcano erupted 
and covered all our rice fields with lava 
making them useless, my father said that 
it was due to the fact that he had a son 
who never entered the house of God. Still 
I stayed away from church. When the 
rainy season came and the river rose up 
and drowned all our pigs, my mother 
whipped me with a piece of bejuco stick 
and claimed again that the trouble hap- 
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pened because I did not go to church. Still 
I kept out of church. But when the Jap- 
anese invaded the Philippines and stationed 
troops in our barrio, that was the limit. 
That was the last straw that broke the 
carabao’s back. My mother told me to go 
to church or leave the house. I had to 
choose between two evils. I-chose the lesser 
one. I decided to go to church. 

That Saturday the village priest paid 
our barrio a visit. The village priest was 
a fat Spaniard. He was the biggest amount 
of a person that I have ever seen. He looked 
as if he were economically carved out of 
a cube. He never liked me, as he knew that 
I never went to church. When he came to 
our house, my mother told me that I had 
to go to confession. So I went to confes- 
sion. 

I told the priest that I had not been to 
church for years but that I was going to 
attend masses every Sunday from then on. 

“Have you been stealing chickens?” he 
asked me. 

“No,” I said. 

“Have you been stealing pigs?” 

“No,” I said. A lot of chickens and pigs 
were being stolen in the barrio during 
those days. 

He blessed me and absolved my sins. I 
was lucky he did not mention goats. © 
“T’ll be seeing you in church tomorrow,” 
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the priest said to me as he left the house. 

My mother woke me up early that Sun- 
day. She thought it would be a fine gesture 
if I brought a gift for the priest when I 
went to church that morning. I knew that 
the village priest loved durians. So I 
climbed the large durian tree and picked 
half a dozen fruits to give to the priest. 

A durian is a spine-covered fruit about 
as large as a grapefruit. It has a rich cus- 
tard-like flavor, but at the same time it 
has a repulsive smell strong enough to 
knock a carabao out. In spite of its odor, 
it is the most delicious fruit in the islands. 

Having prepared my gift for the priest, 
I went to the river and took a bath. I put 
some fresh coconut oil on my hair and 
dressed up in my best Tagalog shirt. I 
shined my shoes by rubbing them with a 
banana skin. I wore my shoes only on spe- 
cial occasions like Christmas and the birth- 
day of José Rizal, our national hero. 

The whole barrio had heard that at last 
I was going to church. I could see all their 
eyes focused on me as I passed down the 
street with the basket of fruits. Young 
dalagas peeped out of their windows as I 
passed by to see me go to church. Dalaga is 
the Tagalog word for lady. 

On my way to church, I passed the 
cockpit. All my friends from the neigh- 
boring barrios were calling me. They had 
a red rooster for the third fight that was 
a sure thing. I ignored them and kept on 
going. I was determined to go to church. 

In an hour, I arrived at the village 
church. The church was the biggest and 
oldest building in the village. It had been 
built by the peasants who could not pay 
their taxes during the Spanish times. It 
was made of thick slabs of rocks and had 
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survived typhoons, earthquakes, and revo- 
lutions. Outside the church candles were 
being sold. The people were buying these 
candles and lighting them as an offering 
to God. 

When I entered the church, the priest 
was giving a speech in support of the Ninth 
Commandment. He noticed me as I walked 
down the aisle. I waved at him and gave 
him a big smile. I no longer thought that 
going to church was so bad. I sat down on 
one of the benches and placed the basket 
of durians under my seat. People on all 
sides of me started to sniff and move away. 
Mosquitoes bothered all the other people 
in the church but they kept at a distance 
from me. After a while, the priest sniffed 
and said, ““Where does that smell come 
from?” 

“From here,” I said, lifting the basket 
of fruits. 

“Take those fruits out of here!” he 
yelled. 

“They are for you,” I explained. “I 
brought them for you.” 

He probably did not hear me. He just 
kept on bellowing, “Get out of here!” 

I had never seen him so angry. His face 
was red like a tomato and his paunch vi- 
brated like a balloon about to explode. 
Before I realized the situation, two sacris- 
tans grabbed me by the arms and threw 
me out of the church quicker than you 
can say “MacArthur and Roxas.” 

I had been thrown out of most barrio 
bars, but that was the first time I was ever 
thrown out of a church. All the pretty 
dalagas were laughing at me. I went home 
and ate the durians myself. They were 
delicious. 

I never go to church. 
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On the Trail of Song 


AMOS TAUB 


THE NAVAJO HERALD Calls out the words, 
“Come on the trail of song!” and the 
tribesmen gather for the ceremonies. 


For “song” to the Indians of the South- 
west represents a complex of elements— 
ritual, performance, music, and meaning 
—all of them important in the lives of the 
people. Communication with the gods is 
almost invariably in terms of songs or 
chants. Personal expressions of height- 
ened emotional significance—relations of 
dreams or noteworthy deeds or descrip- 
tions of natural beauty—almost always 
take the form of songs. The concept of 
“song,” therefore, among the Navajos as 
well as all the other natives of the South- 
west, corresponds closely to our western 
European idea of “poetry.” 

Purists may question the validity of the 
comparison. We must, however, beware of 
the fallacy of judging Indian creative 
work exclusively in terms of poetry as we 
know it in English. For poetry is a quality 
which, like grammar or syntax, transcends 
any particular language, to function in 
each tongue according to the lights of the 
individual. In considering the songs of the 
Indians we must grant them their own 
adaptations of the common goods of poetic 
creation—meters, concepts, forms. With 
these differences of detail in mind we may 
proceed, taking whatever approach may 
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seem fitting, and the songs of the native 
Americans will be seen to merit the title 
of poetry. 

If we begin by defining “poetry” as 
basically a specialized and formalized 
branch of communication, then the body 
of Indian ceremonials qualifies. The Nav- 
ajo and Zufi chants, for example, are 
attempts at communication with the gods 
and guardian spirits. This represents an 
entirely different approach from our 
Western civilization’s version of prayer as 
a plea, a request for mercy or dispensa- 
tion from heaven. When the Indian medi- 
cine man chants to his gods, he bends no 
supplicative knee. He rather commands— 
or, to be more exact, seeks to influence— 
the supernatural spirits by the compulsive 
power of his words. 

Thus the Navajo chanter dissipates evil, 
as Gladys Reichard has reported, by reduc- 
ing its power verbally: 


Far away with its evil power it has gone 
It has gone back to its own dwelling place 
It has become unknown water, 

Dew it has become. 


An innocuous dissolution, not requested 
but compelled. 


This vital compulsive power serves two 
major ends for the chanters of the South- 
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west; medical curing and rain-making. Al- 
most all the majestic and inspired songs of 
the Navajos and Apaches are elements in 
individual curing rituals. Furthermore, 
these very curing ceremonies as well as 
the majority of the Pueblo religious ob- 
servances, and most of the “incidental” 
song performances of every Arizona tribe, 
include rain-making aspects. This fact fur- 
nishes a significant comment on the close 
ties between the real world of the ever- 
parched Southwest and native poetic crea- 
tion. 

If, to continue with our definition, we 
consider poetry to consist of a specialized 
communication which is yet emotionally 
heightened beyond prose, the Indian songs 
again pass the test. Emotion speaks elo- 
quently in such evocations as this Hopi 
“Morning Song”: 


The day has risen 

Go I to behold the dawn 
Hao! You maidens 

Go behold the dawn! 

The White rising! 

The Yellow rising! 

It has become light.’ 


Here is emotion skilfully aroused by sim- 
plicity, vivid terseness and delicate repeti- 
tion: “The White rising! The Yellow ris- 
ing!” 

Repetition, in fact, represents one of 
the key poetic devices of Indian poetry. 
Notice, for another example, the tremen- 
dous force of the resounding, rolling repe- 
titions in the Navajo “Prayer from the 
Night Chant.” 

And finally, if we insist on rhythm as a 


1H. R. Voth, The Oreibi Oaqol Ceremony. 
2See page 89. 
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third major needful constituent of poetry, 
the Indian songs once more emerge with 
glory. For not all the rhythmic beauty of 
a Milton, a Shakespeare, a Chaucer, or a 
Keats can negate the equally glorious, 
structurally varied rhythms of the best of 
Indian songs and chants. Naturally, the 
delicate rhythms of language must in- 
evitably be lost in translation; even so, the 
mighty, cumulative beat of the Navajo 
prayer survives with surprising effective- 
ness in Washington Matthews’ translation. 
In addition, the reader of Indian songs 
must bear in mind that they are never 
created to appear on paper, but always to 
be heard with some musical accompani- 
ment, if only a rattle or drum. As in the 
days of Homer and of the anonymous 
creator of Beowulf, Indian poetry and 
song have not yet become differentiated. 

It must also be borne in mind that, lack- 
ing a knowledge of the native languages in 
which these songs were created, even the 
most sympathetic reade: cannot hope to 
enjoy more than a fraction of their poetic 
beauty. All such sound patterns as allitera- 
tion, assonance, and onomatopoeia must 
be lost in spite of the deftest efforts of the 
most skilful translator. And these sound 
elements play an important role in Indian 
poetry. For example, notice the cry of the 
bat as transcribed without alteration in 
the Yaqui song, “The Bat”: 


Little bat, sitting in a rocky cave, 
Cries cheecheecheecheetee. 

Little bat, sitting in a rocky cave, 
Cries cheecheecheecheetee. 

What does he fear that he sits there 
And cries cheecheecheecheetee? 

Afraid of the Day-world, 

He would wander in the Night-world, 
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So he sits there 

And cries cheecheecheecheetee, 
Cries cheecheecheecheetee, 
Cries cheecheecheecheetee.* 


And the Yaqui word for bat is Socheekee. 

Another set of values almost impossible 
to translate from one language to another 
exists in the rich realm of wordplay, pun, 
multiple-meaning and paranomasia. Ruth 
Bunzel makes special mention of the 
abounding wordplays in Zufi, impossible 
of adequate translation. 

Despite these obvious difficulties, how- 
ever, much of the quality of Indian poetry 
is apparent, even to minds steeped in the 
European tradition, in the work of such 
gifted translators as Ruth Bunzel and 
Washington Matthews—the latter the pi- 
oneer, and to a great extent still the pace- 
setter, in the translation of the great Nav- 
ajo chants. 


Among the elements of southwestern 
Indian poetry which the language barrier 
need not prevent us from enjoying is the 
vast realm of symbolism in tribal songs. 
Indian symbolism co-ordinates many of 
the facets of existence. For many of the 
southwestern tribes, the number four holds 
magical symbolic significance. Notice the 
groupings of four lines, four elements, 
four phrases, in the “Prayer from the 
Night Chant.” The four cardinal direc- 
tions are often tied up with four colors, 
four phrases, in the “Prayer from the 
ors, flowers, and birds varying from tribe 
to tribe. 

Among the Hopis this symbolic correla- 
tion has been further emphasized by the 
addition of the zenith and nadir to the 


3Previously unpublished. 
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four compass points. These complex sym- 
bolisms are contained in such songs as that 
of the Pewamu ceremony, in which stanzas 
are sung to each of the six directions, with 
the only changes occurring in the sym- 
bolic referents within the lines. The stanza 
to the north sings of yellow corn and 
blooming Aaci (a native flower); to the 
west, blue corn and bluebird flower; to 
the south, red corn and maiden blossom; 
to the east, white corn and butterfly flow- 
er; above, black corn and sunflower; be- 
low, sweet (all- or vari-colored) corn and 
all kinds of flowers. 

Another interesting element in the 
poetry of the native Arizonan tribes—and 
one rarely expected or suspected—is hu- 
mor. As anyone who has ever had personal 
contact with the Indians knows, the tra- 
ditional picture of the stern, hatchet- 
faced, unsmiling brave scarcely applies in 
the Southwest. Smiles, games, and playful- 
ness are important in everyday life and are 
and may be taken from the poetry of two 
of the most greatly feared tribes of the 
area: the traditionally warlike Apaches 
and the equally warlike Yaquis of Mexico, 
some of whom are now transplanted resi- 
dents of Arizona. 

Morris Edward Opler has presented us 
with an interesting example of a humorous 
song from the Chiricahua Apache (Geron- 
imo’s own tribe!) : 


Two men are afraid; 
I, | among them. 

It is dangerous, 

It is dangerous. 


The dry, dessicated Yaquis sing, wryly: 


Cowboy, cowboy jogging along 
Like something the buzzards left over; 
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Elbows flapping like a pullet, 
Jogging along, jogging along, jogging along. 


The rich, poetic imagery of these native 
songs is similarly apparent. The Apache 
“Horse Medicine Song,” with its “yellow 
stallion” of the sun, is a striking example: 


The sun’s horse is a yellow stallion; 

His nose, the place above his nose, is of haze. 

His ears, of the small lightning, are moving 
back and forth, 

He has come to us. 

The sun’s horse is a yellow stallion; 

A blue stallion, a black stallion; 

The sun’s horse has come out to us.* 


A similar metaphor delights the auditor of 
the Mescalero Apache Gotal ceremony 
when the chanter tells (in the translation 
of Pliny Earle Goddard) of the sunbeams 
streaming forward, “‘dawn boys with 
shimmering shoes of yellow.” 


Further pert, pertinent, and graceful 
metaphors and similes are plentiful in the 
Bat songs of the Papagos. See how, in “Lone 
Survivor Mountain,” the songs stand on 
the mountain; how they arch like rain- 
bows; and again, how they arch like the 
splaying leaves of the Tulis: 


On Lone Survivor Mountain the songs are 
standing; 

On Lone Survivor Mountain they are standing. 

There they stand, like rainbows arched in all 
directions. 

Among the Tulis-rushes the songs are standing; 

There they stand, like rainbows arched in all 
directions.® 


*Morris Edward Opler, An Apache Life-Way. 
5William Kurath, A Brief Introduction to Papago, a 
Native Language of Arizona. 
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And in “Blue Winds” the coloring of the 
winds adds luster to this poetic concept: 


The blue winds swirled forth 
The blue wind came toward me; 

At the ocean edge the clouds, too, swirled forth 
There, at the earth’s edge, the winds roar.® 


This type of imagery, the essence of poetry, 
extends through other levels of Indian 
song. The diction itself often echoes a con- 
centrated metaphoric ring, as when the 
Chiricahua Apaches say “‘to chew rocks” 
and mean “‘to be envious.” Or in the mani- 
fold verb structures of Navajo, evident in 
another example quoted from Gladys 
Reichard: 


May evil sorcery be given the wink 

May the evils of sorcery be driven off in clouds 

May evil sorcery sail off like a feather 

May evil sorcery be filed down 

May the weapon of evil sorcery be withered 
away from me. 


Even in the concluding lines of prayers 
—lines which might in European usage be 
rendered as a flat “amen” (from the He- 
brew, “certainly, truly”) —the southwest- 
ern Indian tribes achieve a glittering poetic 
effect. “It is finished in beauty,” the Nav- 
ajo concludes. He repeats the phrase, us- 
ually four times, and means thereby much 
more than mere surface beauty—well-be- 
ing, good luck, health, peace, happiness, 
prosperity, safety. And when the Zunis 
conclude a chant, they pray “May your 
roads be fulfilled”—a delightful meta- 
phoric way of bestowing a long, fruitful, 
and happy road through life. 

Other poetically satisfying concepts ap- 


6Previously unpublished. 
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pear in the various utopias or heavens or 
Elysian fields celebrated in Indian song. 
The Navajos chant of the “lands of the 
morning light; the lands of the dawning.” 
The Zufis strive ritualistically to reach 
the “Dawn Lake,” symbol of fulfilment 
at the easternmost rim of the world. The 
Pimas sing of the desirable “East Land.” 
And the Yaquis herald the lost ‘“‘“Home of 
the flowers yonder beyond the dawn.” 
This entire series of dawn-lands presents 
an interesting indication of a southwestern 
poetry-universe which, in common with 
other cultural phenomena, transcends tri- 
bal and language boundaries. 

Many Indian songs are particularly ef- 
fective at evoking “mood.” The Pima 
songs, as translated by Frank Russell, seem 
to possess a strong feeling for such poetics. 
In one instance, after the successful killing 
of a deer, the song declares: 


Now the flies become crazy 

And they drop with flapping wings; 
The drunken butterflies sit 

With opening and shutting wings. 


A more complicated example of Pima evo- 
cative values is presented in the “Mouse 
Song”: 


Wings of birds invisible 
Are now fluttering above you. 
You stand with face uplifted 
And quietly listen there. 


Our land was unfortunate 
The floods came rolling westward 
Then they came flowing eastward 
And I cried out much afraid.’ 


TFrank Russell, The Pima Indians (26th Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology). 
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Here the poem takes the two-part form, 
popular in folk literature throughout the 
world, in which the first stanza states the 
simple, natural theme and the second part 
then repeats the central thought with in- 
creased philosophical content. In this song 
the first element depicts the inevitability 
of the mouse’s fate as an unseen owl or 
hawk hovers above him; and the conclud- 
ing stanza elaborates the idea, substituting 
the singer (Man) for the mouse and the 
implacable rolling floods for the flapping 
wings. 

Still another important poetic device of 
the Indian chanter is the use of personifica- 
tion. All the phenomena of nature receive 
their baptism in personified form. Apache, 
Navajo, and Zuni chants are especially rich 
in this feature. Night never simply falls in 
Zuni poetry; rather, the “night priests 
draw their dark curtain.” The corn plants, 
too, “stretch out their hands in all direc- 
tions calling for rain.” And the plumed 
wands used in ritual are given human form 
“with striped cloud wing of the one who 
is our father, Male Turkey.” To describe 
sunset, the Zufiis chant, “Our sun father 
goes to sit down at his ancient place.” Ruth 
Bunzel in her “Introduction to Zuni Cere- 
monialism” quotes many more such stereo- 
typed personifications, such as this one in 
a rain-making prayer: 


That our earth mother 

May wear a fourfold green robe 
Full of moss, 

Full of flowers, 

Full of pollen, 

That the land may be thus, 

I have made you into living beings. 


In an entirely different realm of poetry, 
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the songs of the southwestern Indians also 
offer lovely lyric vignettes—delicate word- 
snapshots of nature. Highly concentrated 
in expression, they yet manage to convey 
both the outer trappings and the inner 
spirit of the various natural objects and 
incidents portrayed. The Yaquis, for in- 
stance, present a series of such pictures in 
the Deer and Coyote songs. See, in the 
“Dragonfly Song,” how the insect hovers, 
delicately poised on “quivering wings”: 


Ancient dragonfly hovers over the water 
With the faint whir of quivering wings, 
quivering wings, 
quivering wings. 
Where is he? 
He hovers over the water there, with quivering 
wings, 
The faint whir of quivering wings, 
quivering wings, 
quivering wings.® 


Similarly, in Carleton Wilder’s Deer song 
translations, “the flower fawn stands un- 
der the cholla flower, turning and tossing 
his antlers.” The Yuman singer, too, in 
Natalie Curtis Burlin’s version of the 
“Mockingbird Song,” describes the “Thin 
little clouds . . . spread across the blue of 
the sky”: 


Thin little clouds are spread 
Across the blue of the sky, 
Thin little clouds are spread— 
Oh happy am | as I sing, 

I sing of the clouds in the sky. 


Thus tells the bird 
’Tis the mockingbird who sings, 


8Previously unpublished. 


And I stop to bear, 
For he is glad at heart 
And I will list to his message 


Then up the bill, 

Up the bill I go my straight road, 
The road of good-- 

Up the hill I go my straight road, 
The happy road and good.® 


A further element in much Indian poetry 
consists of the repeated usage of parallel or 
antithetical phrases. The Yaqui bat, for 
instance, 


Afraid of the Day-world 
Would wander in the Night-world. 


Especially rich in delicately varied parallel 
patterns is the Navajo “Prayer from the 
Night Chant.” Here, “With far darkness 
made of the dark cloud,” the chanter tells 
his spell; and “with far darkness made of 
the he-rain”; and then “‘of the dark mist”; 
and finally of “the she-rain.” Still farther 
along, we hear of the “near darkness” com- 
posed of the same elements. 

To round out the roll of poetic devices, 
even an approximation of the classical epic 
epithet is present in Indian poetry. The 
Zufis, for example, speak repeatedly of 
the “‘ladder-descending children”—mean- 
ing human beings. 

And so, again, “Come on the trail of 
song!” The recorded literature of the In- 
dian tribes of the Southwest, and the vast 
body of unrecorded song and chant, offer 
to the seeker rich rewards in poetry. 


®Natalie Curtis Burlin, The Indians’ Book. 
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Prayer from the Night Chant 


Translated by WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


In Tsegibi 
In the house made of the dawn, 


In the house made of the evening twilight, 

In the house made of the dark cloud, 

In the house made of the he-rain, 

In the house made of the dark mist, 

In the house made of the she-rain, 

In the house made of pollen, 

In the house made of grasshoppers, 

Where the dark mist curtains the doorway 

The path to which is on the rainbow 

Where the zigzag lightning stands high on top, 

Where the he-rain stands high on top, 

Oh male divinity! 

With your moccasins of dark cloud, come to us 

With your leggings of dark cloud, come to us 

With your shirt of dark cloud, come to us 

With your head-dress of dark cloud, come to us 

With your mind enveloped in dark cloud, come to us 

With the dark thunder above you, come to us soaring 

With the shapen cloud at your feet, come to us soaring 

With the far darkness made of the dark cloud over your head, come to us 
soaring 

With the far darkness made of the he-rain over your head, come to us soaring 

With the far darkness made of the dark mist over your head, come to us 
soaring 

With the far darkness made of the she-rain over your head, come to us 
soaring 

With the zigzag lightning flung out on high over your head, come to us 
soaring 

With the rainbow hanging high over your head, come to us soaring 

With the far darkness made of the dark cloud on the ends of your wings, 
come to us soaring 

With the far darkness made of the he-rain on the ends of your wings, 
come to us soaring 

With the far darkness made of the dark mist on the ends of your wings, 
come to us soaring 
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With the far darkness made of the she-rain on the ends of your wings, 
come to us soaring 

With the zigzag lightning flung on high on the ends of your wings, come 
to us soaring 

With the rainbow hanging high on the ends of your wings, come to us 
soaring 

With the near darkness made of the dark cloud, of the he-rain, of the dark 
mist and of the she-rain, come to us 

With the darkness on the earth, come to us 

With these I wish the foam floating on the flowing water over the roots of 
the great corn. 

I have made your sacrifice 

I have prepared a smoke for you 

My feet restore for me. 

My limbs restore for me. 

My body restore for me. 

My mind restore for me. 

My voice restore for me. 

Today, take out your spell for me 

Today, take away your spell for me 

Away from me you have taken it 

Far off from me it is taken 

Far off you have done it 

Happily I recover 

Happily my interior becomes cool 

Happily my eyes regain their power 

Happily my head becomes cool 

Happily my limbs regain their power 

Happily I hear again 

Happily for me [the spell] is taken off 

Happily I walk 

Impervious to pain, I walk 

Feeling light within, I walk 

With lively feelings, I walk 

Happily, abundant dark clouds I desire 

Happily, abundant passing showers I desire 

Happily, an abundance of vegetation I desire 

Happily, an abundance of pollen I desire 

Happily, abundant dew I desire 

Happily, may fair white corn, to the ends of the earth, come with you 

Happily, may fair yellow corn, to the ends of the earth, come with you 

Happily, may fair blue corn, to the ends of the earth, come with you 

Happily, may fair corn of all kinds, to the ends of the earth, come with you 

Happily, may fair plants of all kinds, to the ends of the earth, come with you 

Happily, may fair goods of all kinds, to the ends of the earth, come with you 
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Happily, may fair jewels of all kinds, to the ends of the earth, come with you 
With these before you, happily may they come with you 

With these behind you, happily may they come with you 

With these below you, happily may they come with you 

With these above you, happily may they come with you 

With these all around you, happily may they come with you 

Thus happily you accomplish your tasks. 

Happily the old men will regard you. 

Happily the old women will regard you. 

Happily the young men will regard you. 

Happily the young women will regard you. 

Happily the boys will regard you. 

Happily the girls will regard you. 

Happily the children will regard you. 

Happily the chiefs will regard you. 

Happily, as they scatter in different directions, they will regard you 
Happily may their roads be on the trail of pollen [peace]. 

Happily may they all get back. 

In beauty I walk 

With beauty before me, I walk 

With beauty behind me, 1 walk 

With beauty below me, I walk 

With beauty above me, I walk 

With beauty all around me, I walk 

It is finished in beauty, 
Ix is finished in beauty, 
It is finished in beauty, 
It is finished in beauty. 


mu 10Washington Matthews, The Night Chant, a Navajo Ceremony. 
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THE ‘CASE’ LIVES ON 
The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti 


BY G. LOUIS JOUGHIN AND EDMUND M. 
MORGAN 
Harcourt, Brace, New York $6.00 


OUR HOUSEHOLD was considerably disturbed 
much of that day. The afternoon papers were 
spread out on the living room table, and the 
headlines and subheads told the story. My 
father became more and more upset, and I re- 
member exclaimed, “This is shameful!” I was 
also distressed by what impended, being con- 
cerned not so much with the right and wrong 
of the matter, as with what Sacco and Vanzetti 
were about to undergo. Hangings and “burn- 
ings” of notable criminals, as exploited by con- 
temporary journalism, had sensitized me to the 
details of official death. Also, I had been im- 
pressed by national and international protest 
against the trial and sentence of Sacco and Van- 
zetti, and noticed, for no particular reason, the 
protests in Italy, of all places. 

We stayed up late. It was hot, and there was 
some reluctance to go to bed. It could not have 
been too long past midnight when we heard 
newsboys shouting, “Sacco and Vanzetti exe- 
cuted! Sacco and Vanzetti executed!” 

Mr. Joughin remarks on the fact that a 
great number of people seem to remember pre- 
cisely what they were doing when the “good 
shoemaker” and “‘poor fish-peddler” died. This 
is so strikingly similar a phenomenon to what 
Ida M. Tarbell noticed about the death of Lin- 
coln, when she was collecting material for her 
biography, that it may well be the two events 
can be equated in certain ways. I mention my 
own experience with the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
not because it has any importance, especially 
when put beside the researches of Messrs. 
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Joughin and Morgan, but because it may be 
typical, I knew nothing about the case, under- 
stood nothing; and yet there was something in 
the subject which grew in me—as it did in 
others—and affected my thinking. It is not 
merely that my humanitarian and “social” in- 
sights may have deepened when I saw one of 
the black-bordered cards bearing the message 
(I quote from memory) : “On this day, August 
23, 1927, Justice died in Massachusetts.” It 
was not merely that Upton Sinclair’s Boston 
soon—too soon, for literary purposes—brought 
the matter oppressively near; that Judge Web- 
ster Thayer’s death provided another milestone 
for recollection; that I was moved by The Let- 
ters of Sacco and Vanzetti and other literary 
and personal contacts with the subject. The 
case seemed somehow central to what America 
itself was about—a touchstone of civilization. 
Messrs. Joughin and Morgan treat it as such. 
Professor Morgan, an expert on the law of evi- 
dence, confines himself to professional aspects 
of the affair, and subjects the known facts to 
the most careful analysis. Professor Joughin 
treats at length the numerous personalities in- 
volved: their professed aims and recorded ac- 
tions. This is not another volume memorializing 
Sacco and Vanzetti. It is characterized by an 
almost extreme effort to be objective and scien- 
tific, and to determine the true “legacy” of the 
case. Books, newspapers, and collections have 
been scoured for light on the subject, and nei- 
ther art nor artifice has been employed as a 
substitute, to lighten the reader’s task. Tech- 
nical aspects—the evidence, for instance, relat- 
ing to the bullets used at the South Braintree 
holdup—are soberly treated. Moreover, the de- 
fendants are given no special handling: their 
errors and aberrations are set down; the inepti- 
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tudes of their supporters are noted, when nec- 
essary; the legitimate activities of their prose- 
cutors are recognized. It is not even asserted 
that Sacco and Vanzetti were indubitably inno- 
cent—on the contrary, it is clearly stated, and 
repeated, that whether they were or were not 
can probably never be absolutely known. 

The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti is in many 
ways an extraordinary achievement: its notable 
features can only be summarized here. Briefly, 
it seeks light, and it seeks a method which will 
impart light. It assumes that ways and means 
to discover the truth must be found, and that 
the truth can only help us. It tries to under- 
stand the warring ideologies and conditions 
which produced the chain of events leading to 
the execution chamber in Charlestown State 
Prison. And while it recognizes the personal 
sorrow which accrued to the principals and 
those near them, it does not linger over the de- 
tails. Is this pallid, academic? Sacco and Van- 
zetti themselves insisted that not they, but 
principles, were on trial. Death was a slow 
agony; but it has been others—not liberals— 
who have decried “petty bourgeois humanitari- 
anism.” 

A great amount of data is made available, 
yet this collecting of facts is not the distin- 
guishing trait of the present work. Osmond K. 
Fraenkel’s The Sacco-Vanzetti Case (1931) 
probably bulks almost as large as the new book 
does. In the light of the authors’ intention, the 
Joughin-Morgan investigation scarcely con- 
tains an irrelevant line. For what they wish to 
determine, at least in part, is why the general 
public—the people themselves—should have 
been so intensely opposed to the Italian anarch- 
ists; and what this fact may signify for us. 
Theirs is a liberal investigation, but liberal in a 
sense I can hardly find approached anywhere 
else today, on such a theme. The liberal who 
has avoided tying himself to the radical kite in 
order to gain strength, has too often been 
scorned as impotently trying to reconcile all 
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sides of all questions. Messrs. Joughin and Mor- 
gan can hardly be called impotent. On the con- 
trary, they develop an almost overpowering 
strength. Their inquiry clarifies the issues and 
affects perspectives implicit in the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. Merely radical arguments in favor of 
the defendants, for example—some of them are 
cited in the text—dwindle by comparison into 
fulminations. The individual peccadilloes of, 
say, Judge Thayer, cease to infuriate. The mis- 
erable judge assumes his true stature as a tiny 
mouthpiece for larger and more formidable 
forces in America. 

The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti cannot be 
summarized; it can only be read. Those who 
find it confusing to read facts, who need black- 
and-white summaries to keep themselves 
straight and self-assured, should avoid this vol- 
ume. They will find it more satisfying to turn 
their eyes inward, or crawl underground; or, 
perhaps, both. But it will be greeted with appre- 
ciation by those who are determined to master 
their times. 

One sidelight must be noted. Mr. Joughin 
treats in detail the literary “legacy” of the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case. It is a substantial leg- 
acy which includes writings by such authors as 
Maxwell Anderson, John Dos Passos, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, all the way down the line to 
such persons as Ralph Cheyney and Henry Har- 
rison. Mr. Joughin treats their productions as 
opinion and as literature. His own judgments 
have different emphases, and can, I believe, be 
debated in some instances. The point is this, 
however: his analysis comes after hundreds of 
pages of history, document, and discussion, so 
that an atmosphere of reality and relevance is 
produced in which creative writing must ex- 
hibit formidable qualities to be taken seriously. 
From the viewpoint of literary criticism, the 
situation thus brought about is almost unprec- 
edented. By contrast, the literary analyses of 
an Allen Tate and a Kenneth Burke, for ex- 
ample, are revealed to be, by no means irrele- 
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vant, but rather limited in ways which can be 
sharply discerned. Mr. Joughin has, perhaps un- 
wittingly, opened vistas for criticism which 
deserve judicious investigation. The Legacy of 
Sacco and Vanzetti suggests that in the realm 
of ideas and art it is possible, perhaps necessary, 
to be a whole man, rather than a specialized 
one, to assume even the specialized responsibil- 
ities of modern times. 


Louis Filler 


POE AS LETTER WRITER 

The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe 
EDITED BY JOHN WARD OSTROM 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
Two volumes $10.00 


COMPARED WITH such gifted letter writers as 
Horace Walpole, William Cowper, and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and Charles Lamb and Robert Louis Ste- 
venson in the nineteenth, Poe was not a dis- 
tinguished writer of letters. Their shrewd and 


witty observations on travel, nature, and so- 
cial life find no parallel in his epistles. Poe was 
too neurotic to indulge the play-impulse which 
makes their letters such delightful examples 
of the epistolary art. Life dealt unkindly with 
him, and his letters, when not frantic appeals 
for money, are complaints of abuse and re- 
quests for sympathy. Many are business let- 
ters. Through them runs his one consuming 
ambition, the desire to be a magazinist entirely 
on his own, a desire never to be fulfilled. In 
this connection, Poe’s letters throw consider- 
able light on publishing conditions in his day. 
They do not bring us close to him, but they 
help us to understand him better. 

The present collection of Poe’s letters is the 
most inclusive ever made, and it is the best 
edited. Even so, there are important gaps. Not 
a single letter survives for the year 1832, and 
there are only two known letters from Decem- 
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ber 29, 1831 to November, 1834. Many of 
Poe’s letters were never answered, Frequently 
the mails miscarried, or did Poe mislay letters 
in his many moves? He often upbraids his cor- 
respondent for not replying to him. Perhaps 
this collection will bring out of hiding the 
few Poe letters that still remain in private 
hands. Certainly, great progress has been made 
toward completeness since Harrison published 
the Virginia edition of Poe. Scrupulous as that 
editor was, he was hampered in some instances 
by copyright restrictions and in others by re- 
spect for persons still living. 

Poe’s most vigorous correspondence, as might 
be expected, took place when he was most ac- 
tively engaged in editing a magazine. His 
chief correspondents were F. W. Thomas, to 
whom he confided his dreams for the “Penn 
Magazine”; George W. Eveleth, a young man 
who seemed a sympathetic inquisitor; and 
James Russell Lowell, upon whom he fawned 
because of his position in the magazine world. 
There were fairly frequent exchanges of let- 
ters also with the poets Bryant and Longfel- 
low, and with his early benefactor, John P. 
Kennedy. Among women correspondents the 
principals were Mrs. Clemm, who mothered 
him as well as Virginia; Mrs. Sarah Whitman, 
whose hand he sought after Virginia’s death, 
but with whom he broke; and Annie Rich- 
mond, another inamorata. The only letter that 
he is known to have written to his wife is full 
of devotion. 

None of Poe’s letters suggest a stable, 
friendly relationship. The early ones to his fos- 
ter father Allan show, in their poorly calcu- 
lated appeals for assistance, that Poe was a 
high-strung youth, too wilful for continued 
support. The business letters indicate, in their 
defensive attitude, a continual state of in- 
security. To one employer he writes, “Your 
attempts to bully me excite in my mind 
scarcely any other sentiment than mirth.” On 
the other hand, the letters to Thomas “reveal 
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a warmth and sincerity often lacking in those 
to other correspondents.” George Graham is ac- 
cused of not keeping faith when Poe tried to 
improve his magazine. Thomas Dunn English 
is called “a thorough blatherskite.” Margaret 
Fuller “has some general but no particular 
critical powers.” Griswold is rightly accused 
of “chicanery.” Poe well asks, “Could one pur- 
sue a strictly impartial course of criticism for 
ten years without offending irreparably a host 
of authors and their connexions?” 

The Poe scholar will find this edition of the 
Letters, with its eighty-three pages of notes, 
its extensive bibliography, and its manuscript 
check list, locating every known letter of Poe, 
all that can be desired. With this collection 
alongside the fine critical biography by Quinn, 
and the Quinn-O’Néeill two-volume Complete 
Poems and Short Stories, the Poe lover is indeed 
well outfitted. It is a real pleasure to pay tribute 
to the painstaking accuracy and the intellectual 
honesty of these editors who make little noise 
amid the froth that somehow still gets itself 
published despite the high cost of manufacture. 

Ernest E. Leisy 


AMERICANS IN ZOOTSUITS 


American Me 
BY BEATRICE GRIFFITH 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $3.50 


BEATRICE GRIFFITH has known the Mexican 
Americans of Los Angeles from close up, not as 
statistics but as individuals. She has heard their 
stories and worked with their problems, person 
by person and family by family. Now she has 
written a book about them which reflects her 
knowledge at the same focus at which it was 
obtained. American Me is no general survey re- 
port and no scholarly sociological treatise, but a 
presentation of human beings in the round— 
human beings who share a special difficulty of 
trying to live in an unfamiliar and uncongenial 
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environment among other human beings who 
consider them inferior and of no account. 


For the purpose of this personal introduction 
the author has made use of a new technique 
which, because it fits into no established cate- 
gory, will probably disturb the orthodox. In 
alternate chapters she tells a story from the 
viewpoint and in the language of an individual 
boy or girl among the Mexican-American teen- 
agers with whose troubles the book is con- 
cerned, and then from the vantage point of her 
own knowledge and training presents the eco- 
nomic and sociological facts which bear upon 
the particular problem involved in that story. 

In this fashion the causes of the zootsuit 
riots of 1943 are illumined. The world of 
“Pachuquismo” is described, a world with its 
own language, style of dress, folklore, and be- 
havior patterns, created for themselves by frus- 
trated, rebellious youths caught between two 
cultures and unable to take real part in the 
activities of either. The maladjustments that 
lie behind the problem of delinquency are 
brought to light—for example, the conflict be- 
tween the daughter who wants to follow the 
American custom of inviting boy friends to 
her home and the father who says, “The only 
boy my daughter brings into this house will be 
her husband to ask for her hand.” The prob- 
lems created by discrimination against people 
of Mexican ancestry in housing, schools, and 
jobs, and by the contemptuous and bullying 
attitude too common among law-enforcement 
officers when dealing with Mexican youths, are 
outlined. The opportunities, achievements, and 
failures of the church in bridging the gap be- 
tween the Mexican and American communities 
are assessed, as are the possibilities and inade- 
quacies of Mexican leadership. Finally, the 
place taken by the Mexican Americans in the 
war and the effect of the presence of returning 
veterans on the postwar life of their commu- 
nity are discussed. 

The picture that emerges is not all black. 
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Efforts such as those of the Richmond Plan 
and the Delinquency Control Institute at the 
University of Southern California have been 
made to train law-enforcement officers in “‘pro- 
fessional” attitudes toward minority-group 
problems. In the schools there are some strong 
and understanding teachers, principals, and 
counselors, And in other fields similar hopeful 
signs are visible. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that our treatment of the Mexican-American 
minority, of which the situation in Los Angeles 
is a particular but not untypical instance, still 
lies in an area of our national life in which we 
for the most part fail to apply the principles of 
democracy. Margaret L. Hartley 


EARLY TEXAS SCIENTISTS 
Naturalists of the Frontier 


BY SAMUEL WOOD GEISER 
University Press in Dallas 


THIS SECOND EDITION of Professor Geiser’s book 
follows the first after a span of eleven years, 
and is essentially a corrected reprint of the 
original, augmented by a chapter dealing with 
Audubon’s trip to the Gulf Coast of Texas 
in 1837, a general chapter on scientific work 
and workers of the cultural frontiers of our 
country before 1850, and an “incomplete” list 
of the author’s publications on the history of 
science in early Texas. The new book, like its 
precursor, should have a wide appeal to those 
interested in history, in science, or in people 
as people. It is a valuable scientific document, 
and it may serve also as a convenient reference 
work; it is admirably adapted for the latter 
purpose, being well indexed and not only 
touching on the minutiae of the lives of the 
principal biographical subjects, but also sketch- 
ing in the historical and sociological back- 
grounds of their work. The primary appeal 
of the Naturalists may well be, however, to 
those who like a good story for its own sake. 


$5.00 
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Professor Geiser tells a story well. He likes 
people, and the characters move through his 
pages like people, not like the scientists of popu- 
lar notion. Of course his characters are not 
professional scientists, for the most part, but 
farmers, printers, school teachers, naturalists 
(with good amateur standings), professional 
collectors, and ministers of the Gospel; men 
who lived good and often heroic lives in a 
period when their continued devotion to any 
phase of natural history entailed discomfort or 
perhaps ridicule or neglect of family welfare. 
Ervendberg’s contribution to botany, for ex- 
ample, can be told in a few paragraphs, but the 
story of his early life, the mystery of his origin, 
the heroism of his pioneer days in Texas, the 
tragedy of his human weakness, and finally his 
lonely end—these comprise a moving human 
document. Not the least impressive thing about 
the narratives, as they unfold, is the evidence 
in them of the prodigious diligence and schol- 
arship of the author, who has assembled from 
scattered and for the most part obscure sources 
these threads from which he has woven coher- 
ent and living prose. 

Furthermore the author is not merely a 
compiler, but also a critic; he is not content to 
let the reader draw his own conclusions, but 
is willing, or even anxious, to bestow praise 
or blame as he sees fit. His critical appraisals 
of Berlandier and Lincecum, his downright dis- 
approval of Asa Gray’s conduct toward Erv- 
endberg, his frank acceptance of Buckley’s 
shortcomings; all these are refreshing reading. 
If his prose has a fault, it seems to me to be in 
his overfree use of superlatives for things and 
people of which he approves (see, for example, 
his remarks on Xantus, p. 283, and those on 
Boll, p. 28). 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters (as also 
the most readable) are those having to do with 
such men as Boll, Ervendberg, Lindheimer, 
and Lincecum; men whose work was primarily 
in or near Texas or who lived in Texas, men 
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who have been no more to the biological public 
than names in museum catalogues, and whose 
records have been buried in parish registers, 
land offices, county clerks’ files, and obscure 
periodicals. We shall always be grateful to 
Professor Geiser for his work of making these 
men live again. The chapters on Drummond, 
Roemer, and Wright, on the other hand, seem 
less inspired; these are capably done historical 
sketches of men whose careers included so- 
journs in Texas, but whose portraits are drawn 
in less intimate detail. 

The new edition of the Naturalists is printed 
somewhat more compactly than the original, 
the 341 pages of the first edition having shrunk 
to 296 even after the addition of the new ma- 
terial mentioned above. This has been made 
possible by the use of a blacker, closer-set type 
which seems slightly less readable than that of 
the original. The maps accompanying the bio- 
graphical sketches are smudged and weak, and 
accordingly inferior to those in the first edi- 
tion. 

For a story of the progress of natural history 
in frontier Texas in the nineteenth century, or 
for the entertaining accounts of eleven of the 
men who helped to make this progress possible, 
the book is highly recommended. For the re- 
search worker in biology it is a convenient and 
usable sourcebook. It should find a place on the 
shelves of everyone interested in the history of 
his science or in the life of Texas and Texans 
a century ago. Rogers McVaugh 


MANY-SIDED REVOLUTIONARY 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush 
EDITED BY GEORGE W. CORNER 

$6.00 


PHYSICIAN, LECTURER, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, humanitarian, and re- 
former, Dr. Benjamin Rush is a typical product 
of the years of ferment in America during the 


Princeton University Press, Princeton 
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latter half of the eighteenth century. If he 
lacked the genius of some of his more distin- 
guished contemporaries, Rush was at one with 
them in his cosmopolitan spirit, his sense of 
civic responsibility, and his desire to play an 
active role in what he believed to be a signifi- 
cant period of human history. Like Jefferson, 
he was willing to “go to hell to serve his coun- 
try”; and if he occasionally lapsed into disil- 
lusionment over the facts of political life, he 
nevertheless returned in the end to the charac- 
teristic eighteenth-century American affirma- 
tion: “I was animated constantly by a belief 
that I was acting for the benefit of the whole 
world, and of future ages, by assisting in the 
formation of new means of political order and 
general happiness.” 


Like his contemporaries, Rush was an indefat- 
igable diarist and note-taker. The autobiogra- 
phy, in fact, consists partially of two common- 
place books in which he jotted down miscel- 
laneous items of interest during the last twenty- 
four years of his life. The autobiography proper 
is to be found in the first half of the present 
volume, entitled “Travels through Life,” which 
he began writing in 1800 for the “‘entertain- 
ment and instruction” of his family. Carefully 
edited and annotated by George Corner for the 
American Philosophical Society, the “Travels” 
and the commonplace books are now made 
available for the first time in complete form. 


One naturally thinks of Franklin as he reads 
through the Rush material. Like Franklin, Rush 
begins with an account of his ancestry and par- 
entage, comments on his boyhood education 
and the educative value of conversation at the 
dinner table, and lists with enthusiasm the 
many fields of knowledge that attracted his 
early interest. He even catalogues the errata of 
his life, but, as in the case of Franklin, it is diffi- 
cult for the reader to believe that the author 
deemed them serious errors. Yet the differences 
between the two very soon begin to overshadow 
the similarities. Rush lacked Franklin’s critical 
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mind, and his attempt to reduce the treatment 
of disease to one grand medical panacea is cer- 
tainly alien to the experimental, pragmatic 
spirit of Franklin. In matters of religion, too, 
the men are fundamentally at odds. Rush, for 
example, was sincerely moved by the eloquence 
of the great evangelist Whitefield; for Frank- 
lin, however, the interesting thing about White- 
field was the range of his voice and his ability 
to swell the collection plate. Franklin could 
never have written the expression of faith that 
occurs at the end of the “Travels”; on the other 
hand, it would never have occurred to Rush to 
draw up the rather prosaic list of virtues by 
which Frankin proposed to guide his conduct. 
Finally, Rush lacked the Franklin sense of 
humor. The light touch is almost completely 
absent from the autobiography, and when Rush 
does essay a jest, it is usually for a moralizing 
purpose. One feels that his quarrels with the 
medical administration of the Revolutionary 
Army, his misunderstandings with Washing- 
ton, and the heartbreaking years of controversy 
over his competence as a physician during the 
yellow fever epidemics in Philadelphia could 
have been in large measure avoided if he had 
had something of Franklin’s philosophical de- 
tachment. 

But the man who emerges from these pages 
is essentially great and good. If he was a the- 
orizer in medicine, he also attempted to put into 
practice the liberating ideas of the Revolution, 
and spared no efforts on behalf of hospital and 
prison reform, abolition of slavery, and dif- 
fusion of education. Possibly the most interest- 
ing part of his “Travels,” and certainly the 
most revealing of the man, is the section de- 
voted to the “Characters” of his fellow signers 
of the great Declaration, in which he records 
with approval the republican sentiments of the 
majority of his colleagues, and their alertness 
to the danger that the American republic might 
succumb in the end to the lure of the man on 
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horseback. For himself, Rush reserves the brief- 
est characterization—and there are few who 
will not, after reading the autobiography, con- 
cur in his judgment: “‘He aimed well.” 

Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


THE SEPARATE SOUTH 
The Development of Southern 
Sectionalism, 1819-1848 


BY CHARLES S. SYDNOR 
Louisiana State University Press and The Little- 
field Fund for Southern History of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Baton Rouge $6.00 


CHARLES S$. SYDNoOR’s new book is Volume V 
of what is likely to prove a monumental work 
on the history of the South, which is being 
published as a joint enterprise by the Louisiana 
State University Press and the trustees of the 
George W. Littlefield Fund for Southern His- 
tory at the University of Texas. The author, a 
professor of history at Duke University, is a 
competent historian, who has served as presi- 
dent of the Southern Historical Association, 
and whose productive efforts have added much 
of value to the history of the South. Of the 
ten volumes which are to make up the southern 
history series, Professor Sydnor’s book is the 
second to make its appearance. 

Although it is obvious that the author was 
innocent of any design to time the publication 
of his book with contemporaneous events, he 
could not have brought it out at a more favor- 
able time—a circumstance for which President 
Truman is generally held to be responsible. To 
the intense present-day southern exponents of 
states’ rights—especially those who do not in- 
sist upon running as they read—this work will 
prove to be especially informative, for it ex- 
plains fully and objectively the causes which 
underlie a distinctive and significant traditional 
attitude of many persons in the South who 
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have influenced the region’s relationships with 
the rest of the nation. 


Obviously the value of a work of this sort 
is enhanced by its concentration upon a single 
aspect of social and political development, and 
even the casual student of American history 
who reads this book will realize that the con- 
troversy which accompanied the admission of 
Missouri as a state marked the end of the politi- 
cal domination which had been enjoyed by the 
South Atlantic states and placed the whole 
South at a serious disadvantage thereafter. The 
bitter congressional debates which preceded the 
admission of Missouri indicated clearly that 
the institution of slavery had become a serious 
moral issue in all of the states in the North. 
The most important political result was that 
the agricultural states of the West which lie 
north of the Ohio River severed their political 
alliance with the South and joined with the 
New England and Middle Atlantic states in 
support of questions regarding slavery, the 
protective tariff, and internal improvements, 
all of which operated to the economic detri- 
ment of the southern states. Whether or not 
the injection of the slavery issue into the ques- 
tion of Missouri’s admission to statehood was 
prompted by moral or political motives is a 
matter of speculation, but concerning the re- 
sulting economic and political advantages for 
the northern states there can be little argument. 

As the center of political strength shifted 
to the more populous North, with the conse- 
quent increase of economic advantage for that 
section, the South was compelled to defend its 
interests by frequent and insistent declarations 
concerning the rights of its states as set forth 
in the Constitution. With a growing bitterness 
over the enrichment of the North through 
legislation which penalized the large export- 
crop producing regions of the South, the states 
of this area—which at times had been grouped 
in opposition to each other—were forced into 
a collective defensive attitude which mani- 
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fested itself in strong evidences of sectional 
consciousness. The bitterness of the less-favored 
section was further increased by the growing 
agitation against slavery, an institution for 
which many southern slaveholders had in the 
early years of the nation’s existence manifested 
an abhorrence but which, because of altered 
economic conditions and the aggressive and 
acrimonious attitudes of its northern critics, 
had become a strongly defended sectional issue. 
And as Professor Sydnor declares, “‘The bitter 
and extravagant antislavery attack was the ma- 
jor force in making Southerners aware that 
their region had a way of life that was far 
different from the rest of the United States, 
and the shock of the attack was aggravated 
because it came at a time when there was deep 
concern in the region over its failure to keep 
pace with the North and West in the march 
of progress.” 


Neither the present reviewer’s appraisal nor 
any other brief essay on this volume can sug- 
gest how much this work contains or how 
thoroughly its author deals with the diverse 
factors which separated the United States into 
hostile sections. In several instances where the 
author has slowed the movement of his account 
with the presentation of statistical informa- 
tion and analyses, some readers will doubtless 
feel that he has been a little too thorough. It 
is possible also that these and other readers may 
feel that some of the early chapters are de- 
voted to a purely general presentation of his- 
torical background, considerable segments of 
which reveal little connection with the de- 
velopment of sectionalism. 

Mr. Sydnor’s lucid prose will prove to be 
pleasant reading not only for students of Amer- 
ican history but for many other persons. Much 
of his writing is brilliant, especially the final 
brief chapter, “The Affirmation of Southern 
Perfection,” which is as smart an essay as one 
could wish for; and the author’s appended criti- 
cal discussion of his source materials approaches 
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a level equal to that of the best compositions 
of this sort. 

Volume V of A History of the South, like 
its predecessor which appeared last year, ex- 
hibits every evidence of having received care- 
ful handling before it reached the public. Its 
form is attractive, its text has been well edited, 
and it is an excellent addition to the long list 
of books of quality which the Louisiana State 
University Press has published. 

Arthur Marvin Shaw 


KING LEAR AND METRICS 

This Great Stage: Image and Structure 
in King Lear 

BY ROBERT BECHTOL HEILMAN 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 
$3.50 


Shakes peare’s Producing Hand 


BY RICHARD FLATTER 
W. W. Norton, New York $3.50 


PROFESSOR R. B. HEILMAN, late of Louisiana 
State University, now of the University of 
Washington, in an attractive, well-printed, 
and fully indexed volume, presents from a 
somewhat unusual approach a searching, pro- 
vocative study of one of the greatest Shake- 
speare tragedies. About a dozen years ago Caro- 
line Spurgeon through her investigation of 
Shakes peare’s Imagery awakened interest in a 
hitherto neglected phase of poetic technique. 
Laboriously collecting, sorting, and classifying 
hundreds of rhetorical figures of speech from 
Shakespeare’s plays and those of his contempo- 
raries, Miss Spurgeon drew from them infer- 
ences as to “Shakespeare’s personality, tempera- 
ment, and thought,” even to the shade of his 
complexion. While many of these conclusions 
have been rejected by later critics, the study 
of imagery persists. Cleanth Brooks has drawn 
attention to certain iterative images in Mac- 
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beth and suggested further examination. Now 
Heilman, his recent colleague and collaborator, 
carries the investigation much further by us- 
ing a microscope on the imagery of King Lear. 

In analysis of the drama Heilman finds a 
repetition of rhetorical figures that together 
form “patterns” of sight, clothing, nature, 
madness, and values. These patterns are rein- 
forced by such incidents as the blinding of 
Gloucester, the assumption of nakedness by 
Edgar, and the madness of Lear. The iteration 
of the images, he believes, marks them as de- 
liberate, not a matter of chance ornamentation. 
Thus Kent’s admonition to Lear in the opening 
scene to “see better,” referring to the King’s 
spiritual blindness, foreshadows the literal 
blindness of the aged Gloucester later on. Ed- 
mund’s declaration, “Thou, Nature, art my 
goddess,” placed alongside Lear’s fervid plea, 
“Hear, Nature, hear,” implies two meanings 
of a single word, denoting thereby a charac- 
teristic difference in the speakers and marking 
the conflict between good and evil. 

So the various patterns, he argues, are woven 
into the structure of the drama and reach their 
climax with the climax of the action. But the 
most convincing chapters of the book are those 
relating to the “Nature pattern,” wherein are 
discussed religious implications of the imagery 
and various attitudes that the characters take 
toward the gods. Within a pagan framework 
Heilman finds the underlying philosophy of 
the play to be distinctly Christian. Not only 
does he see, along with Bradley and, more re- 
cently, O. J. Campbell, at the heart of the story 
the salvation of King Lear, but also that of 
Gloucester. “The play never denies that man 
is an animal and that he is capable of falling 
back wholly into the animal. ... But the play 
also reaffirms man’s specifically human quality, 
his moral quality, one of the evidences of which 
is his will to endure.” All this is revealed 
through close examination of the imagery. 

The book is not light reading. To follow its 
argument one must know the play thoroughly 
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and comprehend the terms of a vocabulary none 
too meager. Nor will every reader yield assent 
to the fundamental thesis. Was Shakespeare in 
writing his lines consciously establishing the 
several patterns now discovered and thereby 
conveying moral doctrines? In earnestly striv- 
ing to perfect his imagery, would he be able to 
compose an actable play? Such questions will 
surely occur to many skeptical minds as pas- 
sage after passage is quoted and fitted nicely 
into the author’s scheme. For instance, when 
Gloucester thrice addresses Edmund, “Let’s 
see,” a quite commonplace expression, and 
adds an allusion to the want of spectacles, his 
words may not exemplify, as Heilman thinks, 
“the characteristic human frailty by which the 
denial of a deficiency actually announces the 
deficiency.” 

Yet if specific illustrations are occasionally 
pushed so far as to strain belief, the admission 
should not be taken as seriously reflecting on 
the author’s sound scholarship or his sanity as 
a critic. Notes appended to the volume give 
proof of his discriminating judgment and his 
wide knowledge of what contemporary re- 
search has to offer. Rarely does he misinterpret 
the meaning of a line. His final estimate of 
King Lear as a tragedy and the functions of its 
various persons, the good and the bad, is inci- 
sive and just. Without effort to stir the emo- 
tions or to depart from solid truth, he has 
written a critical study that will take a per- 
manent place among genuine American con- 
tributions to the knowledge of Shakespeare. 

Dr. Flatter’s book is a modest and less sig- 
nificant study of another phase of Shakespeare’s 
metrics. The author, a native of Austria, has 
long been engaged in a translation of Shake- 
speare’s works into German, of which task 
this 184-page volume is a small by-product. 
One difficulty he has had in translating, as he 
frankly explains, is to determine whether to 
reproduce in German Shakespeare’s half-lines 
or to turn many of them into complete German 
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verses. In trying to solve this problem he has 
been convinced that Shakespeare deliberately 
left lines incomplete to indicate an interrup- 
tion in the dialogue, or as intimation to the 
actor to pause at that point and use gesture or 
other stage action. So in his translation Flatter 
has made such lines incomplete metrically, 

On the same principle he found evidence in 
Shakespeare’s text that two speeches or more 
were intended to be uttered simultaneously on 
occasion, and that commas and colons are fre- 
quently stage directions for short or long 
pauses. Shakespeare’s only aim, he thinks, was 
to write “plays with good parts for actors.” 
But this purpose editors have constantly ob- 
scured by correcting what he wrote in order 
to have each line regular. 

While Flatter is inclined to pay too devout 
worship to the Folio text in its original form, 
most of his preferred readings are marks of 
common sense and personal experience with 
stagecraft. 

Robert Adger Law 


LAW-AND-ORDER 
Jeff Milton: A Good Man with a Gun 


BY J. EVETTS HALEY 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $5.00 


THAT THERE NEVER WAS a hard and straight 
dividing line between the badman of the older 
West and the law-enforcement officer whose 
sworn duty it was to preserve the peace, be- 
comes more and more apparent in the recorded 
lives of frontier men both bad and good. 

J. Evetts Haley of Canyon, Texas, in his 
systematic portrayal of Jeff Milton, a peace offi- 
cer as nervy and hard as the gunmen he faced, 
gives the complete story of the rise to fame of 
a “good man with a gun” who is typical in the 
advancing style of frontier life. 

Haley, who first met Milton in 1932 and 
came to know him intimately by the time of 
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his death in 1947, has written an excellent biog- 
raphy filled with anecdote and frontier humor 
which give body to Milton’s career and serve to 
relate him to his times and to the development 
of the Southwest. 


As did many before him, Jeff Milton headed 
for Texas when he found post-Civil War life in 
the old South too tame. Leaving home at six- 
teen, he yearned to ride the range after buffalo 
and Indians. At the home of his married sister 
in Navasota, Jeff saw that the West of his 
imagination was not to be found in a farming 
community, and he faked his age upward by 
three years in order to join a Ranger company 
at eighteen. 


In those days both the lawman and the out- 
law had to be good hands with a gun in order, 
first, to build a reputation, and second, to keep 
it. Pure accident seems in many cases to have 
determined whether a man was to be the re- 
ceiver or the dispenser of frontier justice. 


Perhaps it was accident as much as choice 
that led Jeff Milton of Florida to drop his bed- 
roll in the camp of the Texas Rangers and begin 
a long gun-handling career which helped him 
satisfy on the side of law-and-order his hunger 
for adventure. 

Leaving the Rangers when he saw that their 
best days were past, Milton kept moving west- 
ward. He entered on a long series of law-en- 
forcement jobs which carried him through 
West Texas and New Mexico, and into Arizona. 
He stayed always in the turbulence of the ad- 
vancing frontier, just ahead of the settled com- 
munity, where a quick eye and brain, courage, 
and a strong sense of individual ability enabled 
him to face the hard men on the other side of 
the law and live through to the ripe age of 
eighty-five. 

There is an expression of the frontier law- 
man’s code in Milton’s summing up of his ca- 
reer. “I never killed a man that didn’t need 
killing,” he said. “I never shot an animal except 
for meat.” 
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Harold D. Bugbee, Texas artist whose line 
drawings have long appeared in the Western- 
story magazines, illustrates the biography, 
which is a valuable addition to the “bad man” 
literature of the Southwest. 


John W. Wilson 


WESTERN PAINTER 
Charles M. Russell: the Cowboy Artist 


BY RAMON F. ADAMS AND HOMER E. BRITZMAN 
Trail’s End Publishing Company, Pasadena 
$7.50 


CHARLIE RUSSELL, whose oil paintings bring 
fabulous prices twenty-two years after his 
death, was a genuine cowboy artist. Will Rogers 
once remarked, “‘He is the only painter of west- 
ern pictures that the cowpunchers can’t crit- 
icize. Every little piece of leather or rope is 
just where it should be.” 

Russell had learned about horses and cattle 
the hard way. In the spring of 1880, just be- 
fore he was sixteen, he had left his St. Louis 
home for the wilds of Montana. There he 
worked as a sheepherder, a trapper’s helper, a 
horse wrangler, and a night herder for a cattle 
outfit. He came to know the Indians and the 
frontiersmen before the railroads and barbed 
wire tamed the West. 

In his spare time Russell dabbled in painting 
and clay modeling. These activities had begun 
to lure him soon after he was able to toddle. In 
a few minutes he could fashion a snake that 
would almost scare the daylights out of a cele- 
brating cow hand. Or he could draw a picture 
that would evoke loud admiration from men 
who viewed ordinary artists as sissies beneath 
contempt. For a long time Russell regarded his 
art as only a hobby and gave away all his works. 

If Russell had almost no business ability, the 
girl he married in 1896 had enough for both of 
them. She took charge of the sales end of his 
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work. Before long, his pictures were appearing . 


in most of the leading magazines and in many 
books. As his reputation grew, she boosted the 
price of his paintings into the four-figure 
bracket. Before he died, one of his murals 
brought thirty thousand dollars. 

Russell tried living in New York but didn’t 
like it. He found Easterners cold. “And the 
style of those New York saloons. The bar- 
tenders won’t drink with you even. Now I like 
to have a bartender drink with me occasionally, 
out of the same bottle, just to be sure I ain’t 
gettin’ poison. They won’t even take your 
money over the bar. Instead, they give you a 
check with the price of your drink on it, and 
you walk yourself sober tryin’ to find the cash- 
ier to pay for it.” 


So back he went to his home and his log 
studio in Montana. He belonged to the West. 
He turned out not only paintings that depicted 
the frontier he knew as a youth but books that 
showed his marked ability as a storyteller. His 
work has enabled a later generation to visualize 
much more clearly what the old West was like. 

Ramon Adams of Dallas and Homer E. Britz- 
man of Pasadena have given Russell the virile 
biography he deserves. With Britzman gather- 
ing the material and Adams doing the writing, 
the collaboration has turned out an absorbing 
narrative. Generously illustrated from photo- 
graphs and from Russell’s paintings, it has a 
strong appeal for those interested in frontier 
adventure and western art. 


Wayne Gard 


The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


conductors found themselves musical directors 
of rival ballet troupes. Each had his eyes open 
for a permanent symphony post in America 
and 1938 found both bidding for the Dallas 
podium. 

Both names were prominently mentioned 
during the Dallas symphonic alterations of 
1942 and both dropped in to see about it, but 
at different times. The Dallas reorganization 
of 1945 might have brought the two into focus 
again but Dorati was, by merest chance, avail- 
able and Kurtz was under contract in Kansas 
City. 

Both have money-getting names in the re- 
cording field with albums of ballet music cut 
both in America and in Europe. Kurtz has 
never recorded with his own orchestra but 
serves the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
as guest conductor for certain types of music. 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The “Gayne” Suite No. 1 with its raucous 
“Sabre Dance” was a ten-strike and puts him 
on a best-seller list. Whether Kurtz can move 
his new Houston Symphony into the Columbia 
camp or will find it more profitable to continue 
his New York Philharmonic-Symphony ar- 
rangement is a point to disturb his Houston 
relations. Dorati and his Dallas Symphony still 
have their RCA-Victor contract and with the 
lifting of the recording ban they can feed 
the wax library once more to Dallas’ fame and 
profit. 

Ostensibly the two conductors are courteous 
“colleagues.” Kurtz has been known to say, 
“Ah, Dorati, a talented boy. He was once my 
assistant.” 

Dorati, when he hears this, may reply, ‘“Tos- 
canini was once an assistant conductor. Now, 
let’s see, whom was he assistant to?” 

Not even blood is thicker than profession- 
alism. The three Barrymores, so loyal offstage, 
victimized one another ruthlessly when 
grouped in the same performance. Messrs. 
Kurtz and Dorati are not even cousins, The 
leaders of the two municipal symphonic teams 
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are, you might say, primed for the struggle. 
The respective civic societies financing these 
orchestras encourage the competitive spirit. 
In it they see stimulation for their fund- 
raising chores as the Dallas-Houston commer- 
cial rivalry obsesses the business minds of both 
cities. There are observers, however, who must 
view with alarm. The celebrated battle of the 
Kilkenny cats wis a diverting affair but noth- 
ing was left but two bleeding tails. The two 
orchestras, in a scramble for headlines, pictorial 
spreads in popular weeklies, and touring dates, 
may quickly devour each other. Or, to mix the 
metaphor, may kill two assorted flocks of geese 
laying golden eggs with more grunts than 
honks. The salvation of both orchestras is to 
mind their own business, playing the music 
needed to orient and gratify the respective 
audiences, perfecting and stabilizing the most 
virtuosic ensembles possible, balancing rehearsal 
and performance time and easing progressively 
the strain of subsidy or contributions to the 
deficit fund. 

It was inevitable, though, that money should 
talk first. The Houston Symphony announced 
“the biggest budget of any Southwestern 
orchestra,” otherwise $310,000. The Dallas 
Symphony, which had previously published a 
budget of $289,000 as the amount to be 
financed, felt impelled to counter with its 
grand total, including touring, recording and 
radio costs, bringing the sum to $376,000. No 
orchestra is self-supporting. Earnings from 47 
to 52 per cent of the total cost are regarded as 
satisfactory. Simple arithmetic tells both cities 
that each must raise as a donation more than 
$150,000 a year; and that, to put it lightly, 
constitutes an experiment without precedent 
for even older and larger cities. And no matter 
what Dallas and Houston think of themselves, 
there are older and larger cities. 

The symphony support in the Southwest is 
unique inasmuch as it is undertaken as a civic 
duty and not as a cultural or social hobby. Most 
of the deficit money comes from business firms, 
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banks, utilities and wealthy city-building indi- 
viduals, Not one man out of fifcy who writes a 
check knows or cares about concert music. He 
grew up, in all probability, at a time when a 
first-class symphony orchestra was not to be 
heard either on acoustical phonograph records, 
non-existent radio, or in the flesh oftener than 
once in a decade. If forced to attend concerts 
by local amateurs, he was needlessly pained 
along with somebody who once had heard 
Mahler conduct the New York Philharmonic 
or Muck the Boston Symphony. 

What is more, your southwestern donor be- 
longs to a civilization in which he-men leave 
the arts to their womenfolk and rather boast of 
their cultural illiteracy. They have been per- 
suaded that a symphony orchestra is necessary 
to complete the picture of a burgeoning 
metropolis, that it is good for children and that 
the wives of factory executives will not move 
from Connecticut to Texas if Texas is a cul- 
tural wilderness. All told a symphony orchestra 
is a good investment in city-making and this 
is the only reason for their largess. A leader of 
the movement in Dallas had spectacular suc- 
cess with his larger donors by saying, ““Now, 
Jim, I'll make a deal with you. Give me a check 
for $5,000 for this blasted orchestra and you 
have my word that nobody, not even your 
wife, will try to make you go to a concert.” 

The postwar orchestra is supported like the 
hospital the donor never expects to visit, the 
college he will never attend, the library he will 
never patronize, and the orphanage that is not 
for him or his. The football stadium is differ- 
ent and he demands his two reservations on the 
fifty-yard line for every $500 subscribed. As 
long as he has his stadium he may reconcile 
himself to the threatened loss of a symphony 
that asks more money than he wants to give. 

Giving is, in the long run, more a matter of 
emotion than of logic. One man who cares not 
a whit for Beethoven may believe that $500 a 
year is all he can spare. Let him become a sud- 
den Beethoven addict and develop a personal 
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fondness for the conductor and $1,000 be- 
comes natural. 

America’s older orchestras originated in 
something like this personal atmosphere. In the 
1880’s the eastern seaboard had its millionaires 
who made their fortunes in businesses of na- 
tional scope. Symphony orchestra concerts 
became a desirable social backdrop in emulation 
of court opera houses and halls of Europe. Seri- 
ous music became a cultural attainment for 
those who could hear it in journeys abroad or 
could study it in Boston and New York. The 
society of the East developed ways and means 
of giving themselves concerts in auditoriums 
completely circled with boxes, right royal in 
architectural arrangement. 

Thus it was that Colonel T. W. Higginson 
founded the Boston Symphony in 1881 and 
personally bore the staggering deficits alone for 
fifty years. The St. Louis Symphony began that 
same year as a plaything of the German-born 
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moguls, yielding to the importunities of the 
German-born musicians and choristers. The 
Chicago Symphony was begun by three men, 
Charles N. Fay, Marshall Field, and N. K. Fair- 
banks, who subscribed $50,000 and then can- 
nily housed it in a revenue-bearing office build- 
ing that almost sustains it to this day. 

The Cincinnati Symphony, begun in 1895, 
owes its continuing existence to the Taft fam- 
ily which insured its life with an endowment 
arranged in 1929. The late W. A. Clark, Jr., 
singly created the Los Angeles Philharmonic in 
1919 and financed it until 1927 when a few 
others agreed to share the burden. 

The excellent Cleveland Orchestra was 
organized in 1918 largely through the efforts 
of the Severance family which contributed 
more than $2,000,000 to its endowment and 
the construction of a performance hall, The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, after some struggles, 
was set aright in 1918 by an “unknown donor” 
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(really Edward Bok) who paid its deficit for 
five years while a $500,000 endowment was 
being accumulated. The venerable New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and its collateral 
predecessors, the Philharmonic and the Sym- 
phony of the Damrosch family, set the pattern 
for its current financing. The sustenance fund 
comes from a few of the very social and very 
wealthy. 

Today the Maecenas or single benefactor is 
hard to find. If he has departed this vale of 
tuttis and pianissimi, his estate is taxed and 
scattered and his heirs are not of a mind to pool 
an orchestral gift to family size. Today’s 
wealth from which large gifts come is mainly 
corporate and not private. The head of the 
bank, the mercantile establishment, the utility, 
is not the tycoon of old but a high-salaried 
employee to whom a $500 gift and $60 for 
tickets represents a reasonable contribution to 
the cause. The $1,000 donation must come 
from the firm itself and must be solicited on 
the pragmatic basis that the symphonic invest- 
ment contributes to the growth of the city and 
the growth of the city means more business for 
the firm. This argument is persuasive now, but 
there is a foreseeable time in American econ- 
omy when some businessmen are not going 
to see this chimeric balance on the ledger. 

Does this widely-spread assumption of the 
eleemosynary burden insure the first-class 
orchestral establishments now dotting the 
land? It does now, but this is still the period 
of income and excess profits tax money. An 
alternative spreading of the subsidy would be 
a grant of municipal funds. For example, 
twenty-five cents a year per person from all 
residents of Greater Dallas would maintain the 
Dallas Symphony handsomely. But how to get 
it would be one problem and how to spend it 
another. The San Francisco, Baltimore, and 
Indianapolis orchestras enjoy large municipal 
grants. Under most city charters, however, this 
money must be spent in concerts for recrea- 
tional purposes directed by the parks or recrea- 
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tional departments or, as in Indianapolis, for 
both park and children’s concerts. Use of these 
funds to pay for a basic subscription concert 
season is limited and, at best, indirect. Political 
friction also can arise. In San Francisco the city 
administration is at loggerheads with Pierre 
Monteux, admittedly one of the greatest of liv- 
ing men with a Ravel or Stravinsky score but 
nobody to deal with big-city aldermen or park 


WE SEE no more promising formula for sym- 
phony orchestra support than the system now 
being tried in Texas. No clairvoyance is neces- 
sary to anticipate a critical test during an eco- 
nomic depression, and danger of failure. At 
present the method operates on logic and cap- 
ital surpluses. It might fortify itself in these 
relatively easy times with a little emotional 
voltage which might come by placing the 
orchestra, its conductor, and a wide public in 
more personal relationship. The postwar orches- 
tra, unfortunately, is largely recruited out of 
town and the musicians come for the season and 
then depart, like baseball hirelings. The con- 
ductor is seldom more than a transient person- 
age. Yet it is in his power, and his alone, to 
generate enthusiasm for himself and through 
himself for the institution of the orchestra. 

Practically every symphony city makes the 
same complaint about its conductor. His dis- 
interest if not his aversion for the supporting 
community amounts almost to an affront. 
Only his performance schedule gets his atten- 
tion. He arrives on the eve of his first rehearsal 
and departs immediately after his last concert. 
He plays no part in civic activities and must be 
kidnapped to attend even the most mandatory 
social functions. 

Drawing between $15,000 and $40,000 a 
season, the conductor is the professional direc- 
tion of a $300,000 business otherwise managed 
by uninitiated amateurs. But he applies prac- 
tically no effort to the primary problem of the 
business, the financing of a $300,000 season. 
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He is the focal point of the enterprise and only 
the widely-felt force of his personality can cre- 
ate a devotion to the orchestra that can sur- 
vive a tightening of charity money and a de- 
clining box-office. 

This is not an indictment of any reigning 
maestro of America’s postwar symphonic 
structure, but is rather a statement of a con- 
dition that farsighted conductors and civic 
leaders will correct. The conductor has come, 
not to Dallas, Houston, or Denver, but to any 
city offering orchestral sustenance. For him it 
is not a goal but a way-station in the march of 
a career. Hopefully he will advance, if lucky, 
to Koussevitzky’s vacated podium in Boston or 
to the unsettled leadership of the New York, 
Chicago, or Philadelphia orchestras; or, as con- 
ductors move up, climb a rung himself. 

Such mild affection as he may have had for 
his supporting city turns within the first sea- 
son to irritation and scorn. There is no limit to 
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the sum he can spend to his own glory, and his 
symphony society soon must be in the position 
of a hated disciplinarian, holding the payroll to 
a figure, placing a ceiling on soloists’ fees, veto- 
ing more grandiose projects and, in short, in- 
sisting that a deficit not be piled on a deficit, a 
fatal practice. The conductor, especially the 
European, neither appreciates nor likes the men 
and women he must work with, defer to, or 
encounter socially. He may go through the 
motions of geniality with charm and polish but 
his heart is never in it. These are, however, the 
people in America who, in the aggregate, pro- 
vide him with the implement of his trade. 
Sooner or later a conductor must learn to like 
them, live with them, inspire them, and direct 
them. 

Years ago, when orchestras belonged to a 
more select group of socialites, the lofty dis- 
dain of a conductor was a winning perform- 
ance. The Boston Brahmins were never happier 
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than when the late Karl Muck treated them to 
daily doses of Teutonic arrogance. For twenty- 
four years the Philadelphia Main Liners en- 
dured with inverted pride the bad-mannered 
capriciousness of Leopold Stokowski, but there 
is evidence that this era is no more. Artur 
Rodzinski, as high-handed a maestro as ever 
pushed around a board of trustees, eliminated 
himself successively from Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, New York, and Chicago, At this writing 
Mr. Rodzinski is at liberty. 

The European convulsions from 1914 to 
1948 have sent hundreds of conductors to our 
shores, and our own musical facilities have 
developed estimable talents like Thor Johnson, 
Victor Alessandro, Richard Korn, Saul Caston, 
and Edwin McArthur. There are, in America, 
probably two hundred competent and well- 
schooled conductors for every orchestra. For 
each batonist happily placed, there are 199 
complaining against life. Some have not yet 
met Fortune’s smile but more never will. There 
is a challenge in their profession for which the 
conservatories give no instruction. This is how 
to provide themselves with an instrument. A 
pianist usually can find a piano somewhere; a 
violinist eventually works off his cheap fiddle 
for an old Cremona masterpiece. A singer’s in- 
strument is his own body. But a conductor’s 
instrument is something that only a few can 
afford to buy for themselves, and then not for 
long. 

It is, then, emphatically part of a conduc- 
tor’s business to procure his orchestra and in- 
sure its permanence by exciting a community 
to pay for it and by holding its costs within the 
range of economic plausibility. Its finances no 
less than its repertoire are his responsibility. 
Only a musician who is also a broadly-gauged 
man can perform virtuosically in both fields. 
There are few such conductors, and that is why 
there are 199 frustrated batonists to one who 
is fulfilling his destiny. 

The transient conductor is also misreading 
the signs of America’s postwar cultural 
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growth. They point toward decentralization 
and not continuing tributary dependence on 
the eastern seaboard. Industry is scattering 
over the continent and so is education and the 
authority in style and manners. The drama and 
the graphic arts develop indigenously and so 
does music. The conductor so fortunate as to 
find his orchestra in inland America need not 
look farther. If he fully understands what is 
good for him, he won’t. 


The Editor’s Notebook 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


the Southwest and West at the University of 
Colorado, and will also be a member of the 
staff of the Rocky Mountain Writers’ Con- 
ference held at the university. In “Esau the 
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Hunter” (p. 21) Mr. Dobie quotes Whitney 
Montgomery’s poem, “Esau Grown Old,” by 
permission of the author and publisher from 
Hounds in the Hills (Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas). 


CLYDE EAGLETON (p. 24) first contributed 
to these pages thirty years ago—an article called 
““Misdirected Patriotism” in the October 1918 
issue of SWR’s parent, The Texas Review. An 
essay on “The Restraint of Nationality” ap- 
peared in another issue of The Texas Review, 
and a study of “International Education” in 
SWR in 1926. A native Texan, Mr. Eagleton 
received his education at Austin College in 
Sherman, at Princeton, at Oxford (as a Rhodes 
scholar), and at Columbia. After teaching at 
Southern Methodist University from 1919 to 
1923 he joined the faculty of New York Uni- © 
versity as Professor of International Law in the 
Department of Government. Now Director of 
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the Graduate Program of Studies in United 
Nations and World Affairs at N.Y.U., Mr. 
Eagleton has served the Department of State 
as Assistant Secretary at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, and as technical expert at the 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization. His published works include 
Responsibility of States in International Law; 
International Government; and Analyses of the 
Problem of War. 

This issue’s “Points of View” authors discuss 
the timeless subjects of art and religion. RUTH 
MORGAN (p. 34) of Dallas has contributed 
several articles to SWR, the most recent being 
“Sermons on Stone: The Lithographs of Mer- 
ritt Mauzey” (Spring 1947). John Skolle was 
recently presented in a one-man show by Don- 
ald Bear at the Santa Barbara Museum; his 
Sargasso Sea (SWR Autumn 1947) has been 
acquired by the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
for its permanent collection. . . . FRED D. GEALY 
(p. 37), a contributing editor of SWR, is a 
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member of the faculty of Perkins School of 
Theology at Southern Methodist University. 
His present essay is adapted from a lecture de- 
livered at S.M.U. as one of a series of Faculty 
Lectures. 


A WoRD about the ‘new look’ of this issue of 
SWR. To effect our first major change in for- 
mat since we adopted the expanded two-col- 
umn page and slick-paper cover in 1944, we 
called on a noted designer whose work is 
becoming increasingly important: THEODOR 
JUNG, art director of the new Department of 
Creative Graphics at the University of Denver. 
A native of Vienna, Mr. Jung grew up in the 
United States, attended the University of Chi- 
cago, and was engaged in advertising and 
newspaper work before he returned to Vienna 
in 1933 for technical training in lettering, 
calligraphy, poster design, and reproduction 
techniques. Back in this country a year later, 
he entered upon a ten-year period of service as 
draftsman, photographer, and art director in 
various governmental agencies, including the 
Resettlement Administration, AAA, and War 
Foods Administration, From 1944 until he as- 
sumed his present position in September, 1947, 
he was connected with an advertising agency 
in Denver. Mr. Jung’s photographs have ap- 
peared in many magazines and books, and his 
pen-and-ink drawings have been exhibited in 
Denver and Los Angeles. He is now collaborat- 
ing with Lawrence Senesh of the University of 
Denver on a book about visual education. 

In regard to his design for the new SWR, 
Mr. Jung says: ““My aim has been to combine 
legibility with liveliness. The style might be 
termed a modern traditionalism. I seek the 
clean-cut simplicity of the contemporary and 
with it the dynamic feeling of asymmetry. | 
try to avoid the cold austerity of the ‘machine’ 
modern. The use of old style type (and the 
calligraphy on the cover) infuses a warm and 
human quality.” 
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The 
PIONEERING 
SPIRIT 


Lixe a gleaming thread woven into the 
pattern of Texas history is the pioneering spirit 
of the first trail blazers. Homesteaders... the 
stage coach... the first Texas cattlemen ... carrying 
their hopes and dreams on to new frontiers. This same pioneering spirit was evi- 
denced by the group of men who, back in 1913, built the state’s first high-voltage 
electric power transmission line, bringing with it a new era of development for 
farm, business and industry. This high-voltage transmission line was the fore- 
runner of the network of power lines of Texas Power & Light Company destined 
to cover a 52-county area in North, Central and East Texas. Through the years, 
this company has continued to pioneer... in rural electrification, in agricultural 
development and in industrial development. 


In the beginning, Texas Power & Light Company served 13 cities and towns. 
Today, 466 cities, towns and communities in the richest and most populous sec- 
tion of the state are joined together by TP&L’s high-voltage transmission lines, 
More than 235,000 Texans, of whom 68,000 live on farms and in rural areas, 
enjoy more comfortable, prosperous living through TP&L’s low-cost, dependable 
electric service. 


Because of this widespread distribution of electric power, manufacturing plants 
may locate in the section best suited to their industrial needs... and thus take 
advantage of the wide diversity of Texas’ raw materials and natural resources, 
labor, transportation facilities and many other advantages found in the state. 


Contributing more to a higher standard of living and the furtherance of com- 
munity prosperity than any other single factor... TP&L electric service is vital 
to the growth and development of the area it serves. 


With the foresight and vision of careful business management, this company is 
constantly planning and preparing for the future needs of the farms, homes, 
businesses and industries that are making Texas the great state it is today. 


PIONEERS OF TRANSMISSION LINE ELECTRIC SERVICE IN TEXAS 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY. 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, President and General Manager 
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MAGNOLIA 


MEN AT 


WORK... 


TO FIND 


MORE OIL 


Twelve miles Southwest of Dallas 
at Magnolia’s Research Laboratories, 
a group of scientists will admit, with 
some chagrin, that many wildcat 
wells turn out to be dry holes... that much of the oil in 
reservoirs is never brought to the surface. *The 200 Mag- 
nolia people working there are certain the record can be 
improved. Their equipment is expensive . . . their skills and 
assignments varied . . . all directed toward greater accuracy 
in finding oil, and greater efficiency in recovering it from 
the ground. *These scientists study plant life and soil 
samples to determine the probabilities of finding oil in 
many areas... build models of oil pools... follow the 
movement of oil, gas and water through different earth 


formations. *These are just a few of the skills and devices 


Magnolia constantly employs to meet your growing needs 


for more and better petroleum products. 
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